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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Troy, N. Y., Aueust 6, 1852. 


Tue Institute assembled at the Hall of the Athenaum 
Building, and at 10 o’clock, A. M., was called to order, by 
the President, Mr. G. F. Tuayer, of Boston. 

The Institute received a cordial welcome to the city of 
Troy, from the Mayor, the Hon. George Gould, who, in a 
neat, concise, and pertinent speech, alluded to the purposes, 
duties, and position of the Teacher. 

The President of the Institute responded in suitable terms, 
making a happy allusion to the siege of ancient Troy, which 
was taken and sacked by the passengers of a wooden horse, 
and expressed a wish that modern Troy, taken though it 
was by the passengers of the iron horse, might be reserved 
for a happier fate. 

He was answered impromptu by the Mayor, “ Non ‘timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.’ ” 

Reports of the Censors and the Treasurer were read and 
accepted. 

The Introductory Lecture was delivered by Rev. John 
Pierpont, of Medford, Mass., on ** The True Idea of Utility, 
as the point at which Teachers should aim.” 
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Voted, That a Committee of seven be appointed by the 
Chair, to nominate a list of Officers of the Institute, for the 
ensuing year; and the following gentlemen were appointed 
on the Committee: Messrs. Kingsbury of Providence, Phil- 
brick of Boston, Baker of Gloucester, Greenleaf of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Russell of Lowell, Ritchie of Roxbury, and 
King of Lynn. 

Voted, To accept the invitation of the Board of Instructors 
of the Rensselaer Institute, to attend the annual examination 
of the pupils. 

‘oted, To accept the invitation of the Troy Young Men’s 
Association, ‘‘ to use the Library, and Reading Room of the 
Association, during our stay in Troy.” 


Adjourned to half-past 2 o’clock, P. M. 


The Institute assembled at the hour appointed, and listened 
to a discussion of the morning Lecture by Mr. Greenleaf, of 
Bradford, and the lecturer, Rev. Mr. Pierpont. 

At three o’clock, a Lecture on “ Self Reliance” was 
delivered by Mr. Wm. H. Wells, of Newburyport, Mass. 

At the close of the foregoing Ltcture, a discussion of its 
topics called forth the views of Messrs. Greenleaf of Brad- 
ford, Greenleaf of Brooklyn, Ritchie of Roxbury, Russell 
of Lowell, and Hedges of Newark, N. J. 

The Report of the Committee on ‘‘ Phonetics,” appointed 
at Keene, Aug. 1851, was read by Dr. Stone, of Boston, 
and was received; the motion to adopt the report being 
laid on the table to await the conclusion of the Lecture of 
Dr. Stone, on the same subject. 

At five o’clock, the Lecture of Dr. Stone was delivered. 

After some’ discussion relative to the adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee on ‘* Phonetics,” the Institute 


Adjourned. 
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At 8 o’clock, the Institute assembled, and in the ab- 
sence of the Lecturer to whom that hour was assigned, the 
discussion of the report of the Committee on Phonetics was 
resumed, and elicited the views of Dr. Stone of Boston, Mr. 
Greenleaf of Brooklyn, Mr. Swan of Boston, Mr. Cornell, 
Mr. Clark of N. Y., Mr. Greenleaf of Bradford, Mr. Phil- 
brick of Boston, Dr. Cutter of Warren, Mr. Vaile of 
Salem, Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Medford, Mr. Russell of 
Lowell, Mr. Allen of Boston, and Mr. King of Lynn. 

A motion to adjourn being negatived, the question on the 
adoption of the resolutions was taken, and decided in the 
negative. 

Mr. Swan, of Boston, gave notice that he should move a 
reconsideration to-morrow, to enable members of the Insti- 
tute to express their views. Adjourned. 


Saturnay, Aug. 7, 9 o'clock, A. M. 

The Institute assembled according to adjournment. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Troy, 
i & 

In accordance with previous notice, Mr. Swan, of Boston, 
made a motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tions on Phonetics were rejected, which, after some debate, 
prevailed. 

Voted, That the Report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
on the subject of Phonetics, be laid on the table. 

At half-past 9 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture on “‘Arnold as a 
Model Teacher,” was delivered by Mr. Joshua Bates, Jr., of 
Boston. 

A recess of three minutes was followed by a Lecture on 
** Music,”’ by Mr. Geo. W. Pratt, of Boston. 

At the close of the Lecture, the Report of the Directors of 
the Institute was presented by the President, read by the 
Secretary, and adopted. 
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An application for a Teacher in the important branch of 
education, ‘“* Deportment,” gave rise to an animated discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Thayer, Mr. Pennell of Lawrence, and 
Mr. McKeen of N. Y., participated. 

Mr. McKeen asked permission to present the following Res- 
olutions, which were read and passed unanimously : — 

Whereas, John Griscom, LL. D., late of Burlington, N. J., 
and a member of the American Institute of Instruction, 
for half a century engaged in the various departments of 
instruction, has deceased since the last annual meeting of 
this Institute ; and 

Whereas, the said Dr. Griscom, from his high respecta- 
bility, his long service, his extensive attainments, and his 
devotion to the great interests of learning and morals, leaves 
to us a name of precious memory ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we feel the highest respect for the mem- 
ory of the deceased, and that this Institute sincerely condole 
with his surviving family and friends, and with the bereaved 
community in which he lived. 

Resolved, That we desire to record on the minutes of this 
Institute, an expression of our respect and veneration for the 
memory of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Institute communi- 
cate to the family of the deceased, the preamble and resolu- 
tions. 

Resolutions were presented and read by Mr. Z. Richards, 
of Washington, D. C., pertaining to the loss sustained by 
the Institute, and our country, in the death of the distin- 
guished Professor, Walter R. Johnson, one of the founders 
of the Institute, and, through the period of its existence as a 
Society, an able friend and fellow-laborer in the cause of 
popular education. 


The Resolutions were passed unanimously. 
Several distinguished educators from Ohio, being present, 
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on the suggestion of Mr. Swan, of Boston, they were re- 
quested to select a representative of the Teachers of their 
noble State to address the Institute. Dr. Lord was called to 
that office, and presented a lucid report of the very satisfac- 
tory condition of the state of eduéation in Ohio, and the 
facilities for advancing its interests. Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met at 3 o’clock, and was called to order by 
the President. After the transaction of some unimportant 
preliminaries, the Institute proceeded to act on the Report of 
the Committee on the nomination of officers of the Institute, 
for the ensuing year. 

The printed report of the Committee was read by Mr. 
Russell, of Lowell, when the members of the Institute pro- 
ceeded to cast their ballots, and the following gentlemen 
were elected in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee : — 


PRESIDENT. 


Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 
John Kingsbury, Providence, R. 1. 
Samuel Pettes, Boston. 

Barnas Sears, Newton. 

Horace Mann, West Newton. 
George N. Briggs, Pittsfield. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford. 
Daniel Kimball, Needham. 
William Russell, Merrimac, N. H. 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Ct. 
William H. Wells, Newburyport. 
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Dyer H. Sanborn, Washington, N. H. 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cyrus Peirce, Waltham. 

Solomon Adams, Boston. 

Nathan Bishop, Boston. 

William D. Swan, Boston. 

Charles Northend, Salem. 

Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I. 
Roger S. Howard, Bangor, Me. 
Benjamin Labaree, Middlebury, Vt. 
Edward Wyman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston. 

Rufus Putnam, Salem. 

Ariel Parish, Springfield. 

Leander Wetherell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ethan A. Andrews, New Britain, Ct. 
Thomas Baker, Gloucester. 

John Batchelder, Lynn. 

Daniel Leach, Roxbury. 

Amos Perry, Providence, R. I. 
Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. 
Christopher T. Keith, Providence, R. I. 
Lorin Andrews, Columbus, Ohio. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Charles E. Valentine, Boston. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


George Allen, Jr., Boston. 
John D. Philbrick, Boston. 


TREASURER. 
William D. Ticknor, Boston. 
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CURATORS. 


Nathan Metcalf, Boston. 
Jacob Batchelder, Lynn. 
Samuel Swan, Boston. 


CENSORS. 


William J. Adams, Boston. 
Joseph Hale, Boston. 
Joshua Bates, Jr., Boston. 


COUNSELLORS. 
Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge. 
Samuel W. King, Lynn. 
D. P. Galloup, Salem, 
A. A. Gamwell, Providence, R. I. 
Elbridge Smith, Cambridge. 
Solomon Jenner, New York. 
F. N. Blake, Barnstable. 
Charles Hutchins, Wilmington, De . 
Leonard Hazeltine, New York. 
David S. Rowe, Westfield. 
Samuel W. Bates, Boston. 
D. B. Hagar, West Roxbury. 


After the acceptance of the printed report, a vote was 
passed to add to the list of Vice-Presidents, the names of 
George Gould, and P. W. Robertson, of Troy, N. Y. 

At half-past 3 o’clock, a Lecture on the ‘ Essential Ele- 
ments in American Education,’’ was delivered by Mr. Charles 
H. Wheeler, of Salem, Mass. 

At the close of the Lecture, the Institute took a recess of 
fifteen minutes, when they were favored with a song from 
Mr. George W. Pratt, of Boston. 


At 5 o'clock, Mr. William J. Whitaker, of Boston, gave a 
b 
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Lecture on ‘‘ Drawing, as a Means of Education.” After 
the close of Prof. Whitaker’s Lecture, he announced to the 
audience, that he would devote a part of the evening to an 
exhibition of the manner in which drawing from nature 
should be taught. 

Notice of the next evening’s address, and of the exercises 
for Monday, was given by the President. Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Institute assembled at 8 o’clock. The Recording 
Secretary being absent, Mr. I.. A. Wheelock, of Providence, 
R. I. was chosen secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Whitaker then addressed the Institute upon the 
‘“* Principles of Perspective,” illustrating his remarks with 
the crayon. 

Mr. George W. Pratt, of Boston, again favored the Insti- 
tute with a song; after which, the exercises were concluded 
with the singing of “* Old Hundred,” by the members of the 
Institute. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock, Sabbath evening. 


Sunpay, 8 0’ clock, P. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey, 
of Cambridge, Mass., followed with reading from the Scrip- 
tures, and singing. 

Rey. Dr. Sears, of Newton, delivered a Lecture upon 
“ The Culture and Uses of the Imagination.” 

The exercises were closed by singing the hymn, “ Lord, 
dismiss us with thy blessing,” and benediction by Rev. Mr. 
Muzzy. 


Notice was given of the social levee to be held on Monday 
evening, at the house of Mrs. Emma Willard, in the Ex- 
amination Room; also of an invitation to the Teachers, to 
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witness an illustration of her method of teaching history, on 
Monday morning, ai the Lecture Room, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Adjourned. 


Monpay morninG, Aug. 9, 9 o’clock. 

After the Institute had been called to order by the Presi- 
dent, prayer was offered by Prof. Butler, of Danvers, Mass. 

The President yielded the chair to Mr. Vice-President 
Kingsbury, of Providence. 

A Lecture was now given by Mr. Joseph McKeen, of 
New York city, on “ The School System of the State of New 
York.” . 

At half-past 10 o’clock, a Lecture on ‘Incentives to Culture 
among Teachers,” by Mr. J. D. Butler, of Danvers, Mass., 
was delivered with great effect. At its close, Mr. Green- 
leaf, of Brooklyn, offered the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That the Institute have listened with delight to 
the Lecture on “ Incentives to Culture,” by Rev. Mr. Butler, 
and would respectfully request the Board of Directors to 
cause five thousand copies, or more, at their discretion, to 
be published for gratuitous distribution. 

The resolution was unanimously passed by the members 
of the Institute, and subsequently, by the ladies. 

At 12 o’clock, a Lecture was delivered by Mr. Geo. B. 
Emerson, of Boston, on *‘ Text Books.’’ 

Resolutions, returning thanks for the various facilities for 
promoting the comfort of the members of the Institute, were 
passed as follows : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to 
Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Jr., for his untiring fidelity, in wielding 
the pen of a ready writer as our Recording Secretary. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute, accompanied 
with our wishes for their continued and increasing prosperity, 
be presented to the ‘‘ Troy Young Men’s Association,” for 
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their generosity in granting us, not only the use of their 
central and spacious Hall, as our place of concourse ; but for 
the privilege of resorting to their excellent Reading Room, 
and Library. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to 
Mrs. Merritt, for the vases of rare and well assorted flowers, 
with which she was pleased to ornament and grace our 
rostrum. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to 
Messrs. G. W. Andrews and G. W. Pratt, for the choice 
music with which they have enlivened and exhilarated our 
exhausted auditors. P 

Resolved, That the members of the City Government, the 
Committee of Reception, and the citizens who have opened 
their houses for the entertainment of the ladies of the 
Institute, have convinced us, that the world is warmer, 
where we meet old friends, and wider, where we meet new 
ones. ‘Semper honos nomenque [ Troum] laudesque mane- 
bunt.” 

Resolved, That, grateful for the cordial reception accorded 
to us by the Managers of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, we would fain sce them in our own fields of labor, and 
reciprocate their kindness. 

Resolved, That the Institute cordially accept the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Willard, to hold their social reunion in the halls 
of her Seminary, so long redolent of classical associations, 
as the scene of her model school, — not without hopes that 
the genius of the place will let fall its mantle upon them, so 
that they will return to their labors inspired with some por- 
tion of her spirit. 


Resolved, That the gentlemen of the press, who have so 
assiduously committed our proceedings, for safe keeping, to 
the art preservative of all arts, merit and are requested to 
accept our cordial thanks. 
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Resolved, That the several Railroad Companies who have 
facilitated our passage to and fro, have not only graded a 
royal road to knowledge, but have fulfilled the prophecy, 
that ‘‘ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased.” 

The close of the session was marked by some appropriate 
and eloquent parting words from the President. As a vet- 
eran in the profession, he felt it to be his privilege and his 
duty, to throw into the path of those who should follow him 
the flowers and the fruit that he had culled in his long 
career. 

After singing *‘ Old Hundred,” the twenty-third Annual 
Session of the American Institute of Instruction was closed, 
and the Institute 

Adjourned sine die. 

Cuas. E. Vatentine, Rec. Sec’y. 














ANNUAL REPORT. 


In pursuance of a requisition of the Constitution, the Di- 
rectors present to the American Institute of Instruction their 
Annual Report. 

The Association has been steadily pursuing, during the past 
year, the objects for which it was established, and has be- 
come an educational organ of widely extended celebrity. 
It has been the pioneer of numerous important enterprises 
connected with schools, and its opinions and acts are often 
referred to by public bodies, as furnishing satisfactory au- 
thority for the utility of legislative enactments, as well as for 
municipal regulations. Its Annual Sessions are numerously 
attended by teachers and educators of both sexes, and new 
members are every year added to its roll. In 1851, at its 
meeting in Keene, N. H., forty-nine friends of education 
became members. 

The annual volume for that year has been published, 
under the supervision of the Board of Censors, and proves 
to be equal in value to any of its predecessors. 

The Lectures delivered last year by Messrs. Oliver and 
Hagar have been printed in pamphlet form, for general dis- 
tribution, and have been read with avidity and advantage by 
thousands of teachers and others. 

The Directors would respectfully recommend that teachers 
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provide themselves with the volume for their libraries, and 
that they give what circulation they can to the pamphlets 
above mentioned, and to all that are printed from year to 
year, for the general good. 

By the Treasurer’s Report it will be perceived, that a bal- 
ance of $161.29, remains on hand, which, with the income 
of the current year, will enable the Institute to meet the cost 
of its annual volume, and incidental expenses. Still, it 
would be gratifying to see its pecuniary means enlarged, 
as it would thus be enabled to circulate an increased num- 
ber of its best Lectures, thus benefiting persons abroad, 
who are unable to attend its meetings. 

In conclusion, the Directors would congratulate the friends 
of human progress on what the Institute has done and is 


doing, — hoping that its efforts will long continue to merit 
their appropriate reward. 


Respectfully submitted. 


G. F. THAYER, for the Directors. 
Troy, N. Y., Ave. 6, 1852. 
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LECTURE I. 


INCENTIVES TO MENTAL CULTURE AMONG 
TEACHERS. 


BY JAMES DAVIE BUTLER, 


OF DANVERS, MASS. 








Wuite listening to the lecturers who have so 
often, in these last days, fed us with the various 
food of sweetly uttered knowledge, I have said to 
myself more than once, “ What shall the man do that 
cometh after the king?”* Nor can I doubt but that 
those who assigned to us speakers the order of our 
appearance, reverenced the oriental custom, according 
to which, “Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine, and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse.” Or, perhaps, as classical schol- 
ars, they may have imitated Prometheus, who began 
to make man of finer clay, as it were of porcelain, 
but lacking material, was compelled to eke out his 
work with baser matter, at first intended for compos- 
ing creatures of a lower race. My own apology for 
trespassing at all on your attention, now you have 


* This lecture was the Jast in the course before the Institute. 
1 
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been feasted to-the full, is, that after many who were 
rich had cast in much money into the Jewish temple- 
treasury, then, and not before, there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which 
make a farthing. Yet small as may be the value of 
the coin I contribute, its superscription, CULTURE, 
need not shrink from a comparison with the legend 
on guineas, napoleons, or double eagles. 

Culture is clearly one great end of our being. 
God, indeed, “ hath made all nations of men that 
they should seek the Lord.”* How shall they seek 
him? One answer to this question is, “ By doing 
good.” But as the fountain must precede the stream, 
so he, who would do good, must first be good. And 
what is it to be good? Is it not to use our faculties 
as just views of their nature show they were in- 
tended to be used? Culture, then, moral, mental 
and physical, is one great purpose of our existence. 
I mention moral culture first, since it is not only our 
clearest duty, but is the best basis for all other cul- 
ture; while physical culture alone would leave man 
a mere animal, and mental culture alone might only 
raise him to the bad eminence of the prince of Pan- 
demonium. Holding, :s I do, the laws of hygiene in 
such esteem as to think sickness more often a fault, 
than a calamity, and persuaded, as I am, that the 
darkest day the land of the Puritan ever saw, was 
that, ‘vhen the phrase “ New England Primer” ceased 
to be synonymous with “ Westminster Catechism,” 
(since many of her children have been hence com- 
mon-schooled out of earth as well as heaven,) I trust 


* Acts xvii. 27. 
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IT shall not be thought neglectful either of the body 
or the soul, although in the present address, I say 
nothing more about them, but confine myself to the 
culture of the mind. 

My subject, then, is, somE OF THE INCENTIVES, 
WHICH SHOULD URGE TEACHERS TO MENTAL ADVANCE- 
MENT. 

I seem to myself to follow a natural order of 
thought, by speaking first of those incentives which 
appeal to teachers in common with other men, and 
afterwards, of such as address themselves peculiarly 
to teachers. 

The ends of all our actions, so far as they respect 
ourselves, are two, Culture and Condition. It is bet- 
ter to aim at culture, for many reasons. Thus it is 
more in our power to gain culture. Who can be 
sure of riches, when not one man in ten thousand, 
even among calculating Yankees, ever became a 
millionaire ; or of office, seeing the worthiest and the 
wiliest of statesmen, pronounced alike unavailable ; 
or of popularity, now that men change their opinions 
as often and as willingly as their linen? External 
advancement is dependent on the favor of associates, 
or on accidents as unforeseen and surprising, as if 
there were no fixed laws of nature. Mental ad- 
vancement is at the mercy of no fraudulent partner, 
no fall of stocks, no wind or weather. It is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we are thus, or thus. 
He that will, may learn to read, and then, may so 
read as to investigate, and may then, by reflection, 
classify his facts, and by observation, illustrate his 
principles. Thus laboring, he secures culture. Vires 
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acquirit eundo. In confirmation of this doctrine, I 
need cite no other proof-text than the fact, that there 
are no circumstances in which men of the most envi- 
able development, have not appeared, flashing out of 
thick darkness, as lightning out of the black cloud. 
lf, then, culture were of only equal value with con- 
dition, it would yet be more worthy of our pursuit, 
because it is more within our reach. If the delight 
afforded us in every swamp and pasture, by a modi- 
cum of botanical knowledge, be no greater than is 
forced upon an ignoramus, in the gardens of Louis 
XIV., it is still wiser to study botany, than to essay 
reaching the paradise of Versailles; because we are 
more sure to succeed in the inward, than in the out- 
ward pilgrimage. 

Again, mental advancement is more our own, than 
material. The one must be acquired, the other may 
be conferred. You take your father’s outward estate 
according to law, but you would no more think of 
thus inheriting his inward wealth, than of assuming 
his military titles. In addition to this, outward re- 
sources are as hard to keep as to get, so that to the 
wisest of men, they seemed always ready to take 
the wings of the eagle; but, with regard to internal 
resources, it has always been proverbial," that they 
cannot be lost, that they bear transportation, re- 
main in solitude, aye, when friends fall off; that 


* Nam cetera neque temporum sunt neque etatum omnium neque 
locorum ; hec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 
secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium prebent ; 
delectant domi, nec impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, pere- 
grinantur, rusticantur. — Cic. pro Archid, vii. 
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they are not, like porcelain and upholstery, at the 
mercy of moth and rust, or of fire and careless ser- 
vants; that they solace sickness, infirmity, and age. 
Moreover, all men should labor for intellectual 
improvement, that they may thus become better 
fitted for their respective stations. ‘To do aught well, 
still craves a kind of wit. Everywhere, wisdom is 
profitable to direct, and labor that is educated is 
more eligible than that which is ignorant. Other- 
wise, veterans would not be superior to raw recruits, 
nor master-workmen to the youngest apprentices. 
But he whose accomplishments are such, that he 
seems to bestow more honor on his station than he 
takes from it, promotes his own advancement. A 
good thing is soon snatched up. Men may say to 
him, “Go up higher,” in his own calling; as David, 
having bravely fought a bear, was bidden to fight 
the Philistine giant; or, as one of our contemporaries, 
who began his literary course by teaching a district 


‘school for six winters, has been promoted, step by 


step, till he is now the President of the oldest, richest, 
and most influential University on this continent. 
Or the man of culture may be called out of his own 
walk of life into a wider field; as Franklin was 
called from his printing-press to stand before kings, 
and as John Stuart, the schoolmaster of king George 
the Third, was exalted to be prime minister of the 
British empire. It is not often, however, that merit 
thus makes its way. Our President-making cau- 
cuses have, indeed, delighted to honor one man, whom 
no name but “accidency” befits, another because he 
was unknown, and a third because he knew nothing 
1* 
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of statesmanship. But what though ciphers, whom 
no position can make significant figures, hold offices 
they cannot fill, yet theirs is but the shadow of 
power; the substance belongs to men of mind behind 
the scenes, who mould the opinions and write the 
speeches of many a popular pageant, that neither 
speaks his own words, nor thinks his own thoughts: 


‘« A thing of strings and wires by others played.” 


Gibbon somewhere remarks, that almost all hered- 
itary despots grow up so sensual and effeminate, as 
to be, in reality, the slaves of their own household 
slaves. ‘This remark is only a generalization of the 
strong-minded Grecian philosopher’s threat, when he 
was exposed for sale in the slave-market, that who- 
ever bought him, would buy more than he bargained 
for, — not a slave, but a master. 

Sometimes, also, power is accorded in form, as 
well as in fact, to those best able to sway its sceptre. 
I have seen a man whose life had been spent in a 
shop or store, dressed on a parade-day in the uni- 
form of a military officer, with golden epaulets, and 
riding with great pomp. But when he neared the 
armed men, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting, his war-horse, whose neck was clothed with 
thunder, and the glory of whose nostrils was terrible, 
as if smelling the battle afar off, pawed in the valley 
and swallowed the ground with fierceness and rage, 
till his affrighted and endangered rider resigned the 
stormy saddle to his horse-taming and more capable 
groom. ‘Thus, in emergencies, the helm is given to 
the true pilot, and the Bucephalus of responsible 
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station, to him who can guide that steed by skilful- 
ness of hand. How many of Napoleon’s marshals 
rose from the ranks! 

It behooves every man to cultivate his mind, be- 
cause he can in no other way commune with the 
sons of genius.“ You may stand by their sides, give 
them dinners, print their books in gold, fill your 
houses with their fairy creations, rear them statues 
or mausoleums, garner up their autographs and 
relics, and yet, without congenial culture, be no 
nearer to them than if divided from them in space, 
by oceans and continents, and in time, by millen- 
niums; you are infinitely further from them than 
you might be even if thus divided. Your sympa- 
thies with them may be as imperfect as were those 
of Ulysses the earth-born, with Calypso, the celes- 
tial, when, as they sat at table, he ate beef and 
bread, while her food was ambrosia and nectar. 

Who is the owner of the statue that enchants the 


* This idea is a favorite with Schiller. For illustrations see his 
poems and ballads. Thus at page 296, of Bulwer’s translation, we 
read of the Antique at Paris: 


** By him alone the muses are possessed, 
Who warms them from the marble, at his breast ; 
Bright to the Greek, from stone each goddess grew — 
Vandals, each goddess is but stone to you!” 


Again, on page 315, the Italian Antique thus addresses a tourist 
from the North : 


“ And o’er the river hast thou passed, and o’er the mighty sea, 
And o’er the Alps, the dizzy bridge hath borne thy steps to me ; 
To look all near upon the bloom my deathless beauty knows, 
And, face to face, to front the pomp whose fame through ages goes — 
Gaze on, and touch my relics now! At last thou standest here, 
BUT AKT THOU NEARER NOW TO ME, OR I TO THER MORE NEAR ?” 


t Odyssey, v. 199, 
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world, and of all the Florentine galleries? Is it the 
thick-lipped, unappreciating Austrian duke, whose 
millions have bought, and whose bayonets guard 
them? Give me rather that ownership of them, 
which belongs to those artists who seek them as 
Meccas of the mind; to the Danish sculptor, who 
measures kingdoms with his feeble footsteps, that he 
may behold them; and to the American painter, 
who works his passage over the mighty deep, to 
reach such shrines. That sculptor and painter have 
all that is to be desired in these gems, and therefore 
may well be content to let the Austrian, or those 
that will, keep them, and be anxious about them. 
‘Doth the harmony 

That slumbers in the sweet lute-strings, belong 

To the purchaser, who dull of ear doth keep 

The instrument? True, he hath bought the right 

To strike it into fragments, yet no art 


To wake it into silvery tones, and melt 
With bliss of thrilling song.” 


Genuine excellence, in all departments, must say 
to every one who has nothing akin to it, either in 
spirit, or at least in taste (in the words of the rose, 
to that brute which the Jews counted the most un- 
clean of all animals), Sus apage! haud tibi spiro. 


‘«Tnsensate swine, depart from me, 
No fragrance I exhale for thee.” 


Furthermere, mental delights should commend 
themselves to every man, as nobler than those of 
sense. ‘The former we share with angels, the latter 
with brutes that graze the field or roam the wood. 
Who would live for epicurism, knowing that the 
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most exquisite refinements of luxury, —beds all of 
rose-leaves, — snails fattened on strawberries, — ex- 
aggerated geese-livers, — Patés de foies gras,” — be- 
come as tasteless to him that is used to them, as the 
plainest fare? Satisfied that the glutton’s wish, to 
have a throat a mile long and every inch a palate, is 
not fulfilled to any man in our days, yes, that no 
man can eat two good dinners daily, who would 
prefer the evanescent delicacies of the table to 
—— ‘‘a perpetual feast 

Of nectared sweets where no crude surfeit reigns?” 

In addition to these superiorities of culture, it has 
claims on every man, inasmuch as it tends to estab- 
lish a better aristocracy than the world has hitherto 
seen. ‘There are still many aristocracies, or assump- 
tions of superiority on false pretences, which yet 
need to be rebuked. One of these is ancestral pride, 
as if it were more credit to me to have had a great- 
grandfather who did some great thing, than to have 
done that great thing myself; or as if, as we read in 
Blackstone, + “Delicacy of sentiment were peculiar 
to those of noble birth.” What a lack of genuine 
culture in Ireland, is argued by the fact, that Robert 
Boyle is there counted worthy of less abundant honor, 
because he was the father of experimental science, 
than because he was the son of the Earl of Cork! 


* “The Strasbourg goose is fixed near a great fire, with its feet 
nailed upon a plank, crammed with food, and deprived of drink ; 
yet when he reflects that his liver, bigger than himself, will diffuse 
all over Europe the glory of his name, he resigns himself to his des- 
tiny and suffers not a tear to flow.”” — Almanach des Gourmands. 


t Book i. p. 11. 
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Another sham aristocracy is that of titles, — voz 
et preterea nihil: 


“Words of learned length and thundering sound.” 


Daniel Webster, when required to write a letter 
from the President of our Union, ten years ago, to 
the Emperor of China, thus began: “I, John Tyler, 
President of the United States of America, which 
States are, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan,” &c." In writing to a puerile potentate, it was 
doubtless wise to fetch about this form of speech. 
Yet how far is our intellectual monarch from such 
littleness, when he writes for himself, and to kindred, 
if not commensurate minds. In proportion as the 
substance of mental discipline increases, shall we 
.cease to care for such semblances of it, as are af- 
forded by a string of abbreviations, following one’s 
name like the queue of braided hair dangling down 
to the heels of a Chinaman, and puzzling everybody, 
but schoolboys fresh from their spelling-books. A 
correction is still needed for this puerility, though it 
has in a degree proved its own antidote; since uni- 
versities have given titles to such as deserved them 
least, as if literally following the advice which Diog- 
enes gave the Athenians, namely, that they should 
vote their asses, horses; and since many names of 


* Works, vol. vi. p. 477. 
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honor have become vulgarized, through being be- 
stowed on the basest of men or beasts, as the high 
Roman name “ Patrician” has degenerated into the 
Irish nickname, “ Paddy,” * and the conquered Sles- 
wickers have made the dignified epithet of “ High 
Mightiness,” by which they are forced to address 
their Danish conquerors, ridiculous, by addressing 
with the self-same term of reverence the dogs in 
their streets, 

Again, the aristocratic airs of some politicians, on 
the score of their being dressed in a little brief author- 
ity, would evaporate in a community tinged with 
liberal studies. Shall we vote into majesty the man- 
tle of him who owes his elevation to an availability 
no whit more creditable to him than hereditary suc- 
cession, or the accident of a lot,—who is a mouth- 
piece of any sentiments a majority may dictate, and 
who may be no more fit for his place than Caligula’s 
horse was for the Roman consulship? 

Mental advancement is demanded, to abate the 
pride of dress, fashion, and wealth; for this aristoc- 
racy of the purse and vain show is our besetting 
sin. The sexton in one of our metropolitan churches 
is reported (slanderously, let us hope), to ask all 
strangers who seek an occasional sitting in his 
church, whether they came thither in their own 
carriages ; and to give only standing places to such 
as came in hired vehicles, while he sends away 
altogether such as are not too proud to tread the 
earth, as well as to till it. If more matrons were 
anxious for jewels in their heads, rather than on 


* Gibbon, xxxvi. note 126. 
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them, there would be fewer of the young misses, or © 


those anxious to be thought young, who retire to 


solitude only to decorate themselves; whose toils are — 


confined to their toilet, amid the bravery of tinkling 


ornaments, cauls, round tires like the moon, mufflers, — 
wimples, crisping-pins, and changeable suits of ap-_ 
parel; and who are so hard to be drawn from this 


secret devotion, as to be tardy at every appointment. 
Were there more, both men and women, manifestly 
prizing inward adorning higher than outward, we 
might hope soon to see the last of_ dressy aristo- 
crats; those ambulatory clothes-frames, whose chief 
end is to tie a cravat deftly; to wear such clothes as 
provoke us to say, “ How much better worth looking 
at are the things worn than the wearers!” whose trav- 
els are the travels of trunks, which they go about to 
pack, unpack, repack, and be anxious about; whose 
whole lives are wasted in getting—not always in 
paying for—garments; in putting on garments, in 
talking about, ostentating, or asking pardon for gar- 
ments; and at whose death, the only mourning, 
among men of like sense with themselves, will be, 
that they left so fine a wardrobe unworn. We shall 
have fewer youth who, at their best estate, are alto- 
gether vanity, so soon as we have more men of full 
age, who, beholding the pomps and glories of mate- 
rial civilization, will sincerely say with Socrates, 
“How many things there are which we do not 
want!” Had Dickens been more enamored of So- 
cratic simplicity, he would never have written in his 
American notes,” “ Not being able, in the absence of 


* Page 13. 
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any change of clothes, to go to church, I was reluc- 
tantly obliged to forego the delight of hearing Dr. 
Channing.” 

But we need more of liberal study, chiefly as the 
antagonist of a moneyed aristocracy. Mammon is 
here wont to be adored with exclusive idolatry be- 
cause we know no hereditary rank, and few great 
prizes in army, navy, or church,— as well as because 
we pretend to esteem titles, office, and luxury more 
lightly than other men. But had we ten cities, 
which, like Leyden in Holland, would choose to 
have a university founded in them, rather than to 
enjoy a perpetual exemption from taxation, there 
would soon be an end of such taunts as, that Ameri- 
cans never utter a sentence, which has not the word 
dollar in it, never see Niagara without calculating 
how many spindles it would turn, never meet a king 
without wishing to ask him the cost of his throne, 
never account any man a man of worth who is 
not worth something on ’Change, and that without 
aid of clairvoyance, our first and last thought may 
be known to be, how we can buy cheap and sell 
dear. 

O for mental improvement so decisive and ex- — 
tended, as to clarify these corrupted currents of 
opinion, according to which, 

‘* Not a man, for being simply man, 
Hath any honor ; but honor for those honors 


That are without him ; as place, riches, favor, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit.” * 


Besides such general considerations as we have 


* Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 
2 
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seen to call all men to culture, certain others of pecu- 
liar application to teachers, deserve our earnest heed. 
The claim of culture on teachers on account of their 
being set under authority, and hence responsible for 
what they teach, is too hackneyed to bear being 
dwelt upon, and yet deserves a momentary notice. 
I wish this were a time to illustrate how indissolu- 
bly the destinies of masters and scholars are bound 
together, so that whatever woe, through the short- 
comings of the master, falls upon the scholar, will 
rebound on his head from whom it came. 

One of the English kings provided for his little 
son a playmate, called a whipping-boy,* who was to 
play with the prince, help him in learning his lessons, 
and, if possible, persuade him to apply himself; but 
who, when the royal scion failed in a recitation, was, 
evening by evening, vicariously flogged in his stead, 
and in his presence. What this whipping-boy was 
to the king’s son, that are teachers to their pupils. 
If the members fail to learn, the head suffers with 
them, and as it were for their fault. 


** Quid quid delirant [pueri] plectuntur [doctores.]” t¢ 


Again, teachers may well feel incentives to intel- 
lectual advancement, inasmuch as their daily duties 
may be promotive of such advancement. What is it 
to teach? It is to shine on the angles of a thought, 
till things which differ are distinguished, — to dignify 
the trivial, as rivers dignify their spring-heads, — to 
elucidate the obscure, like geometrical diagrams,— 
to simplify the difficult, as when a pair of compasses 


* Fortunes of Nigel, i. 101. + Horace, Epist.i 14. 
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enables a child to draw a circle,—to freshen com- 
monplaces, as when old coin is new-minted,— to 
beautify the repulsive, as parables embroider the 
gospels,— and thus to fasten truth in each pupil's 
mind in as sure a place, as men fasten what they 
hear said in praise of themselves, or in dispraise of 
their neighbors. Thus to teach is a work, and, like 
other work, is the mother of vigor. “To work!” 
cries Carlyle, “what incalculable sources of cultiva- 
tion lie in that process, in that attempt! How it 
lays hold on the whole man! not of a small, theo- 
retical, calculating fraction of him, but of the whole, 
practical, daring, doing, enduring man, thereby to 
awaken dormant energies, and root out old errors at 
every step. He that has done nothing, has known 
nothing.” 

Yet few occupations are so good a mental disci- 
pline as teaching, for few are so suited to detect a 
man’s deficiencies in respect to exactness, informa- 
tion, attention, readiness, and expression, as well as 
to make them stare him in the face. When you 
thus become conscious of one error, can you fail to 
suspect yourself of more, and to give all diligence 
lest you be a blind leader of the blind? When, 
through lack of investigation, you have drawn on 
fancy for a fact, will you not be ashamed still to 
have any need of thus mapping out a terra incognita, 
after the fashion of the old geographers, when they 
depicted central Africa? Surprised that your thoughts 
are more vagabond than any truant school-boy, do 
you feel no stimulus to that patient reflection, which 
wrought Newton’s miracles? Are you always ready 
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to answer a question, till you are asked, — and does 
knowledge then, like sleep, refuse to come at your 
call? Surely, you will cultivate that philosophical 
association, which will, by any link, draw you a 
whole chain; or you will so keep a commonplace 
book, that it shall be, to all you read, hear, or think, 
what a Concordance is to the Bible. When you 
begin to speak, does your tongue falter, and are your 
thoughts hedged up? Then you will read through 
a dictionary to enrich your vocabulary, glean accep- 
table words from every book, exhaust the real world, 
and imagine an ideal world, for fresh and fitting 
images, to simplify, dignify, or adorn your ideas. 
Are your utterances such, that every something 
being blent together, turns to a wild of nothing? 
Then are you urged to seek, more than for silver, 
that lucid order, which turns a labyrinth into a plain 
path; that arrangement which will integrate the 
multitudinous fractions you have learned, into one 
system, even as cunning artificers taught the cedars 
of Lebanon, the stones of Tabor, and the gold of 
Ophir, — parts into parts reciprocally shot, — to har- 
"monize, in perfecting the holy and beautiful house 
on Mount Zion. 

Endeavors to make known what he knows, not 
only thus stimulate the teacher to make up his 
deficiencies in exactness, information, attention, 
readiness, and expression, by causing these broken 
links in the golden chain of his culture to haunt 
him like ghosts, but they confer a blessing directly, 
even while they are being made. As they are to 
reflect the teacher’s mind, they bring it to its best 
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posture, as, for a like reason, a mirror or painter 
brings the face of a fair lady; they stamp whatever 
he imparts, more deeply in his own memory, as 
rivers still wear their channels deeper ;* they clarify 
his knowledge, since, 
‘‘ Thoughts disentangle, passing o’er the lips, 

Speech spreads those beauteous images abroad 

Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul ; 

Aye, speech is morning to the mind.” 

Old familiar truths may become new to a teacher, 
because they are new to his pupils. Their new-born 
delight, as knowledge dawns upon them, should reju- 
venate his superannuated emotions, as with morning 
freshness. Moreover, through the answers or ques- 
tions of learners, new ideas, or hitherto undetected 
relations of old ideas, flash upon the teacher’s mind. 

That the tendency of every instructor’s daily path, 
is thus to be fruitful in suggestions, to quicken 
thought, to give alacrity to feeling, to reveal his 
weaknesses to himself, and rouse him to correct 
them, every schoolmaster, every mistress of an infant 
school, and every mother, who has taught an abece- 
darian at her knee, knows by experience. I am as 
far as any one, from asserting that this tendency has 
free course and becomes effect in a majority of 
teachers; for of not a few must we admit, that — 


‘« As those fowls which live in water 
Are never wet, they do but smatter.” ¢ 


* “Children,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ should always be encouraged 
to tell to some brother, sister, or servant, what they hear, — and 
that immediately, before the impression is erased by the interven- 
tion of new occurrences.” 

t Hudibras, Part II. Canto 3, line 219. 
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But the very existence of such a tendency, is an 
incentive to intellectual progress. Did this tendency 
oftener have its perfect work, more of our teachers 
would be found worthy to be classed with the first of 
recent French grammarians,* who, though a broker, 
was led to analyze grammatical principles, by edu- 
cating, in his leisure hours, his own daughters; or 
with that Cicero of our senate, for whom we still 
pine with vain lamentings, who testified that the 
secret of his copious eloquence, was his daily habit of 
making known what he knew, if not to men, women, 
and children, at least to horses and oxen, or even 
stumps and cornstalks; or with Luther, whose words 
are, “I am one of those, who have made progress by 
instructing others.” ‘The practice of teaching being 
thus favorable to advancement, alas for those, who 
use this price to get wisdom, as abusing it! They 
would resemble the oriental star-gazers, if those wise 
men of the east, having been shown, even by their 
own daily calling, a star of hope and promise, had 
refused to yield themselves to its guidance. 

A teacher’s life facilitates his culture, not only 
from the nature of his daily duties, but through its 
blending of occupation and leisure. 

His circumstances are more to be desired than 
though he had nothing else to do than to grow in 
knowledge. Who is ignorant, that those who have 
nothing to do as a bounden duty, become do-noth- 
ings? Books are made by such as must write be- 
fore breakfast, or after bed-time, on board steamers 


* Girault. Encyc. Am., Supplementary volume. 
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and rail-cars; by those who make more of their 
gleanings, than other men make of their vintage, — 
as Cicero turned his tempora subseciva* to more 
account than others their solid days. The reason is, 
that a daily task is needed for inuring to habits of 
industry and exertion. Such habits more than com- 
pensate for the hours which educational duties must 
subtract from a teacher’s studious contemplations. 
They tend to keep him from idleness when school is 
over, even as the momentum a railroad car acquires 
will still propel it along the track, after it has been 
unshackled from the locomotive, or even directed to 
a divergent course. When, therefore, a teacher im- 
agines to himself the wonders he would achieve, but 
for his six hours of daily toil, let him be sure that he 
has mistaken a help for a hindrance,—like the paper 
kite which would break its fettering string, or like 
the ship which would throw overboard its encumber- 
ing ballast. 

Not only is the teacher thus invigorated by his 
labors, as are other men, but his leisure is swrer and 
better than that of most others. It is surer, because 
his work is not like the mechanic’s, from sun to sun, 
— much less is it never finished, like the tasks of 
physicians, lawyers, and ministers. It is better, be- 
cause it not only regularly recurs, and is not liable 
to be disturbed, but it finds him at the very door of 
science. He is, perforce, more at home in the ele- 
ments of all knowledge than other men are. But 


* Quantum ceteris ad festos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum 
ad alias voluptates, et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis concedi- 
tur temporum. — Cic. pro Archid, vi. 
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these elements, or the questions of pupils concerning 
them, prompt to further researches. They lead him, 
in the school-room, to reference-books, in which the 
desiderated information is either too fragmentary to 
satisfy curiosity, or too extended to be mastered on 
the spot. Hence these elements, which some term 
beggarly —so few that a child may write them—are 
keys to doors great and effectual, — narrow passages 
to broad saloons, — staircases to swelling domes and 
airy pinnacles, —or clues through the most laby- 
rinthine mines of knowledge. Who will let these 
keys rust unused, throw away these clues, and refuse 
to enter the goodly land, which he day by day is led 
up to the top of Pisgah to behold? He has laid a 
fair and firm foundation,— will he be content to 
build thereon with hay and stubble ? 

Centuries ago, a Russian czar inscribed on a 
guide-board at the southern gate of Moscow these 
words: “The road to Constantinople.” That in- 
scription has ever since turned the thoughts of a 
nation towards the proud city whose name it bears. 
Let teachers but survey every principle they make 
known to their scholars, as it were a finger-post, 
warking the road to desiderata beyond the horizon of 
their present knowledge —to mosques and minarets 
not yet seen—let them but look upon their daily 
routine of duty as gymnastics to nerve them with 
energy, and their daily leisure as affording them op- 
portunity for intellectual conquests ; and their march 
will be as ceaseless, as the Muscovites’ towards the 
city of the Sultan, and their eyes shall feast on 
beauties, of which the Bosphorus and all its harems 
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cannot boast. If their flesh be not too weak, their 
spirits will be willing to adopt into their creed the 
German maxim, that one end of vacations is, that 
scholars may review old studies, but that their chief 
end is, to give teachers time to break ground in new 
studies — studio fallente laborem. 

If the teacher’s vocation, his act of teaching, the 
branches he teaches, his confinement and freedom, 
tend together toward his intellectual good, we may 
well expect, since our school system has been so long 
in operation, to see fruits of such a tendency already 
manifest. Such fruits 1 think we witness, in the 
gradual but ceaseless amelioration of our primary 
schools, and yet more palpably in the Yankee char- 
acter. 

Where will you find a more plausible origin for 
the Yankee character — that glory, jest and riddle of 
the world —than in the school-house? That char- 
acter was not known, before the district school came 
into being. It now prevails in its intensest form, 
only where such schools have longest flourished. 
That make of mind, counting action the best rest, 
keen as a razor, guessing as accurately as other men 
calculate, versatile, so as like a cat always to light 
on the feet, self-reliant as a ship of war, inventing 
more than others imagine, reducing to practice what 
others demonstrate to be impracticable, bringing 
more io pass with a dull axe and a whittling jack- 
knife, than others with a chest of tools and a swash- 
ing broadsword, if not the highest style of man, is 
yet a higher style, than has ever been built out of so 
large a proportion of any community as of Yankee- 
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dom, and is such a style of culture as I have labored 
to show that a teacher’s functions and position are 
suited to furnish forth. If we find an approach to 
this character among the canny Scotch,— who are 
said to be Yankees in great coats, as Yankees are 
said to be Scotchmen with their coats off, —we also 
find in their country an approach to our district 
schools. If, as Dr. Lyell observes, “ Our school sys- 
tem is the most original product of the American 
mind,” it cannot seem incredible, that the product 
should thus re-act on its producer, heightening its 
nationality, and developing the seeds our fathers 
brought from beyond the sea, into the Yankee varie- 
ty of the Anglo Saxon. Nor let it be thought that 
the Yankee cuteness is more than co-extensive with 
the ground I assign for it, namely, school-keeping. 
For who of us never taught a common school? 
Think you I would dare address you, teachers, had I 
never, like you, taught “the young idea how to fire.” 
Who is a native-born Yankee, and yet can remem- 
ber when he began in the nursery, among his earliest 
infantile sports, to play school? The occupation of 
our earliest schoolmaster,— the Apostle Eliot, — on 
his death-day, at the age of eighty, was to teach the 
alphabet to a child. On the whole, since the Yankee 
nation from first to last have figured as school- 
masters, I am persuaded that we ought to ascribe 
our Yankee nationality to our school-houses, as the 
rock whence it was hewn. 

A teacher may find an incentive to make the most 
of himself intellectually in the present position and 
claims of his calling. 
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How far is the corps of educators now, from that 
in the old Roman empire, when common schools 
were unthought of, or contemned*— when private 
tutors, as well as physicians, were slaves, }— and 
when Tacitus could find no stronger phrase to mark 
the obscurity of a certain informer, than saying that 
he had once taught a school! What a remove are 
we from those dark ages, in which writing was styled 
the clerical art!—ars clericalis;§ as if chirography 
had been invented solely for the benefit of the clergy. 

Our teachers have a better lot than the Scotch 
had, when Chalmers || was not counted worthy to eat 
with the children of the family in which he taught; 
or than the English have, if we may infer any thing 
from the solicitude most British biographers of Mil- 
ton betray, to prove that that peerless poet could not 
have been guilty of keeping a school.]_ I need not 
say that all our teachers are in a paradise, compared 
with the English governesses, who are outcasts from 
the ranks both of servants and masters, and run a 
gauntlet between them, buffeted by both; as the 


* An tua demens 
Vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis ? 
Non ego. Horace, Sat. i. 10, 75. 

Alas for Horace! Little did he dream in what ‘ vile schools’ his 
poems would be thumbed and dog-eared. 

¢ Gibbon, vol. i. page 26. 

¢ Annal. iii. 66. § Encyc. Am. xi. 250. 

|| Living Age, No. 320, p. 291. 

{ ‘‘ All his biographers are unwilling that Milton should be de- 
graded to a schoolmaster; but since it cannot be denied that he 
taught boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another 
that his only motive was zeal for the propagation of learning and 
virtue,” &c. dc, — Jonnson. 
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unhappy flying fish, an outcast from the heaven 
above and the ocean beneath, is the prey of dol- 
phins in the water, or, escaping their jaws by dart- 
ing into the air, becomes the victim of cormorants. 
How far is the teacher’s post in America, better than 
in Austria, where it is required, so to vaccinate chil- 
dren with knowledge that they shall never take much 
of it; or in those Italian despotisms, where, when a 
forgery occurs, the priest says to the peasant, “ All 
this comes of learning to write; I pray you avoid 
that black art.” 

But while the American teacher blesses himself 
that he lives in the nineteenth, and not in any former 
century, and here, not elsewhere, —let him remember 
that his vocation, just because it now opens to him 
new joys and hopes, lays upon him new cares and 
burdens. The name grammar school, (which once 
signified an academy,) indicates that grammar was 
once deemed too high a branch for the children of 
the masses to meddle with. The town records of 
the last century show that it seems to have then 
been no disgrace for a public officer to spell more 
words wrong than right; and the school in the town 
where I reside, when Dr. Bowditch attended it, about 
seventy years ago, had in it but one book, and that a 
dictionary, out of which the pupils were daily taught 
to spell in chorus, never failing to close with the 
longest word in the vocabulary, namely, that ende- 
casyllabic tongue-trier, Honorificabilitudinity.". No 
teacher is in danger of thinking that those who bore 


* Encyc. Amer., Supplementary volume. Article, Bowditch. 
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the torch of learning in the days of such ignorance, 
had the motives to self-improvement which he has, 
but many teachers may be in danger of not seeing 
how much they must still teach to themselves, that 
they may liquidate the debt due their calling. Iam 
far indeed from supposing, that the master will not 
keep in advance of his scholars, however many new 
studies may be thrust, as by hydrostatic pressure, 
into the course of his pupils. I have more fears, 
that his curriculum will become to him common- 
place, so that he will put his students through their 
studies, somewhat as transportation companies put 
through emigrants on the canal, and will himself 
beat and beat the beaten track, as listlessly as a hun- 
gry man would chew water, or go through all the 
manipulations of a Barmecides’ feast, while all the 
knives and forks, plates and platters, were foodless 
and empty. Accordingly, he must contemplate the 
simple things he teaches, from new stand-points, or 
in their higher relations. Nothing short of thus seek- 
ing the fountain-head and root, can impart perpetual 
verdure and bloom to those flowers of knowledge 
which are all that his disciples can as yet appreciate. 

In addition to quickening his own interest in his 
occupation, a teacher must study, that he may have 
a treasure in reserve, from which he can bring forth 
things new and old. If he has no such treasure, can 
he answer without evasion or delay, the questions of 
an inquisitive class? Needs he not to know much 
not in class-books, that he may be able to supply 
their deficiencies, or heighten their adaptation to 


special cases and individual minds? If, as soon as 
3 
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some roguish urchin artfully throws him off the track, 
his train sticks fast, as in the sand, will not all chil- 
dren, who know their right hand from their left, feel 
that his is a mechanical and not a resourceful mind ? 
Children are not such fools as we think them. They 
can judge of what they cannot execute,— as they 
can tell whether a shoe pinches, and where it pinches, 
though they cannot make a shoe. They judge what 
fills the’ vase, by the drops which run over; they 
understand, though, perhaps, they have never heard 
them, such maxims as—“ Wanting in the least, want- 
ing in much,” — Falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus. 
+ If these remarks would have had any justness, 
when scholars were seated on benches that would 
seem to have been devised for inquisitorial torture, 
and when they breathed a worse atmosphere than had 
been known out of old wells, since the prophet Jonah 
was schooled, for three days and three nights, in a 
pestilent congregation of fishy fumes, how much 
more penetrating may we expect to find the children 
of this generation, in school-houses where the archi- 
tecture, ventilation, finishing, furnishing, and whole 
materiel would do no discredit to a king’s palace! 

Yet what if a teacher’s errors elude being detected 
by his school? Such a result cannot be so well for 
him, as ill for them. His fault escapes exposure, 
because it is mistaken for an excellence, and will 
surely be copied more than all his excellences, as 
being easier to copy. Thus, like an ill-going town- 
clock, he may mislead a whole village. 

On the other hand, a teacher of genuine culture, 
totus teres atque rotundus,—factus ad unguem, will by 
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no means be, in his school, as a flower blushing un- 
seen in the desert, ora gem in an unfathomed ocean- 
eave. His industry, enthusiasm, and still-baffled, but 
still-renewed endeavor, will waken responsive echoes 
in his pupils, though his circle be broader than theirs. 
Contagious virtue will go out of him. Then he will 
be ever before them, as a cluster of Eshcol, —ripe, 
purple, gushing, — alluring them towards the land of 
learning, whence it came. Here was the secret of 
Arnold’s success. He made scholars because he was 
a scholar, His tones, gestures, words, pronunciation, 
casual sayings, and classic taste, insensibly permeated 
and leavened the whole lump. Hence has his praise 
as a model-teacher, been with good reason hymned 
in your hearing, by a loftier harp than mine.” The 
truth is, that whatever is set on a high place flows 
downward ; as Pliny’s doves in the Roman Capitol 
have been the pattern for numberless modern mosa- 
ics; as the East Room at Washington affords a 
model for parlors from Maine to Oregon; and as 
Shakspeare’s diction enriches the speech of legions, 
who never read one line of his writings. This re- 
action of a teacher’s scholarship upon his scholars, 
must indeed be, to a great extent, indirect, and 
through eyes which catch in an instant what the 
ear cannot learn in an hour. But without forgetting 
that the minds of children are vials with narrow 
necks, the master who is thoroughly imbued with 
knowledge will soon discover that they are able to 


* The allusion is to a previous lecture in the course, by Joshua 
Bates, Jr. Esq., Principal of the Brimmer School, Boston. 
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receive more than he, if less assiduous as a student, 
would have been able to impart; while those he 
teaches, will feel that he is a tree whose branches 
would not bend so lowlily within their reach, if less 
heavily laden with fruit. 

But if, in these times, a teacher cannot be too 
thoroughly furnished for his duties in school, still 
less can he be for what I may call his out-door duties. 
I say nothing of the calls that will be made on him 
to solve the questions — often of impossible solution 
—which arise in his precinct, or to judge of books 
for a library, or to aid in debates, or to lecture at 
literary lyceums; but I must not pass in silence cer- 
tain other demands which lie more in his line of 
duty. Who, but he, is to separate the precious from 
the vile, — educational improvements from mere in- 
novations? Such is the philanthropy of our con- 
temporary compatriots, that more missionaries than 
are scattered through the pagan world, may be found 
itinerating among our schools, each preaching his 
gospel, in the shape of a new school-book, or new 
ology, ography, or osophy. ‘The misfortune is, that 
each new missionary snatches away the bread left 
our children by his predecessor, before they have 
time to taste a morsel of it; so that, like Sancho 
Panza, for whom grave physicians interdicted this 
dish as too hearty, and that as too meagre, this as 
vegetable, and that as animal, one as too sweet, and 
another as too sour,” they are ready to starve in the 
midst of plenty. It devolves on teachers, more than 


* Don Quixote, Part II. Chap. 47. 
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on any other class of men, to try these ministering 
spirits, of what sort they are. Teachers must seek 
the golden mean where antagonistic ultraists border 
on the truth. They must set their faces against the 
mystics, that make books on the principle of the 
tailor in Dean Swift’s Lagado,* who measured his 
customers by astronomical observations, and equally 
against the simplicity-mongers, who, “ blasting pupils 
with excess of light,’ are so bent on making all 
things easy, even to the lazy, that they commend the 
sluggard, who, hearing that it was good for health to 
breathe the air of earth newly turned up by the 
plough, had his servant bring a fresh clod of it into 
his chamber every morning, and held his head over 
it, while he lay in his bed.t So is it theirs, to give a 
verdict on the much talked of claims of Phonetic 
science. They must tell us, whether it is only a 
euphemistic name for bad spelling, or whether it is 
a railroad, over what has always been “the great 
dismal swamp of childhood,” or whether it is a 
tertium quid between the two, partly both, but wholly 
neither. 


* “This operator did his office after a different manner from those 
of his trade in Europe. He first took my altitude by a quadrant, 
and then with rule and compasses, described the dinrensions and 
outlines of my whole body, all which he entered upon paper; and in 
six days brought my clothes very ill-made, and quite out of shape, 
by happening to mistake a figure in the calculation. But my com- 
furt was, that I observed such accidents very frequent, and little re- 
garded.” — Works, II. 153. 

t ‘‘ It is best to take the air of earth new turned up. I knewa 
great man that lived long, who had a clean clod of earth brought to 
him every morning as he sat in his bed: and he would hold his head 
over it a pretty good while.’’— Bacon, Nat. History, Cent. x. § 928. 
3* 
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That instructors may thus be breakwaters, shelter- 
ing every ship that brings a freight worth having, but 
beating back the billows of quackery and humbug, 
full of sound and fury, yet signifying nothing, they 
must be rooted and grounded in knowledge. 

Teachers now-a-days have a need of mental 
growth formerly unknown, that they may pay their 
debt to educational literature. Had every teacher 
made the most of his mind, I think we should have 
fewer school-books; but our educational authors 
would have been more exclusively practical educa- 
tors, and their books would have been so much bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of our pupils, that none 
could declare them, like the religion of Hudibras — 


** intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” * 





Were our teachers as studious as they might be, 
common-school periodicals would not drag out their 
existence like convicted felons with halters round 
their necks, and every month ready to be suspended. 
They would become the most fresh and racy issue of 
our press,— being reservoirs, to which a sparkling 
spring, in every district, should yield, as living waters, 
its quota of original observation, experiment, or re- 
flection. ‘The appeal of books and papers, urging 
teachers to self-improvement, is seconded by this 
Institute — our modern Olympic Games,— and oth- 
ers of a more local character. Such festivals are 
suited to be magnets, calling together from every 
quarter, and garnering up every fragment of educa- 


* I. i. 205. 
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tional suggestions; and not only this, but they should 
act on teachers like the Patent-office on mechanics, 
rousing them to witty yet practical inventions, which, 
when concentrated as at this anniversary, shall not 
only gather crowds to behold them, but make out- 
siders, if they would teach you anything, appear as 
ridiculous as Phormio, who never set a squadron in 
the field, appeared, when he lectured to Hannibal, 
the victor of a hundred battles, on the art of war 
and the duties of a general.* 

Teachers are called to self-culture, not only by edu- 
cational literature, but as a safeguard against certain 
dangers to which their calling exposes them. Of 
these peccant humors, I will mention but one, namely, 
self-conceit. Instructors, from their perpetual contact 
with inferiors, are prone to overrate themselves. If 
they turn not to arduous studies, they must resemble 
the men of Shinar, who, living where they saw no 
mountain, were credulous that their Babel would 
soon reach heaven. From the neglect of teachers to 
be ever learning, their name became synonymous with 
pedant ; they were satirized on the stage, according 
to Bacon,t as monkey kings, or “apes of tyrants ;” 
and their magisterial airs may become so confirmed, 
as to still prompt them to fantastic tricks, when 


* Qnid enim aut arrogantius, aut loquacius fieri potuit, quam 
Hannibali, qui tot annos de imperio cum populo Romano omnium 
gentium victore certasset, Grecum hominem, qui nunquam castra 
Vidisset, nunquam denique minimam partem ullius publici muneris 
attigisset, precepta de imperatoris officio et de re militari dare ? — 
Cie. de Orat. ii. 18. 

t Works, vol. i., page 167. 
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they -first come into view of the great objects, which 
are suited to correct their malady. One such self- 
magnifying knight of the ferule, I saw last year at 
Niagara, having a daguerreotype taken, in which he 
himself figured in the foreground, as more colossal 
than the world-famous cataract, and bestriding it like 
an over-arching rainbow." 

Teachers need more knowledge, not only to deepen 
their feeling that they know little, but to give more 
permanence to their calling. It is notorious, what a 
transitional and thoroughfare occupation teaching 
has been. So small have been its wages, and so low 
has been its social position, that those who betook 
themselves to it have had reason to regard it as 
a temporary make-shift, or a ladder to something 
higher, which they turned their backs on as soon as 
possible, “scorning the base degrees by which they 
did ascend,” and hastening from them as boys, 
(before going out by instalments came into vogue,) 
used to burst forth from a country school at its close. 
Now might not teachers, as a body, be as much supe- 
rior to what they are, as they are superior to those, 


* Perhaps the force of pedantry can go no further than in the case 
of a grammar schoolmaster two centuries ago, who had a protrait 
painted of himself standing before a crucifix, while the following 
words were written on a scroll proceeding out of his mouth : 


‘¢ Domine Jesu Christe, amas me?” 


On another speaking scroll which went out of the mouth of him 
who hung on the cross was inscribed the following answer : 


‘‘Clarissime, nobilissime, et doctissime domine Magister Seeger, 
rector schole Wittenbergensis meritissime atque dignissime, omnino 
amo te!’?— Encyc. Am., Article, Ceremyunial. 
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who stood in their places a century ago? Yet if 
they would but thus magnify their office, they 
would extort for it such emolument, and such esti- 
mation, as right early to make it a life-long profession, 
—a homestead and no longer a lodging-place of way- 
faring men, who turn aside to tarry for a night,— 
a profession, which, whoever should leave, would 
look back t6 as wistfully, as our travellers in Europe 
look homeward. Such a consummation may it be 
yours to see, and then may you live a good while 
after that! 

The incentives to culture, which I have now pre- 
sented,—since it is in our power,—fits us for our 
duties, — promotes our advancement, —is so noble an 
end,—forms the basis of a genuine aristocracy, — 
brings us into the only real communion with the 
inspirations of genius, — and more especially since it 
is promoted by the teacher’s school-duties, his alter- 
nate leisure and employment, and demanded by the 
present position of his calling, as more elevated than 
ever before, but subjecting to new difficulties, and 
bidding its children shun its besetting sins, — raise 
the literary character of teaching, and establish it as 
a fourth profession ; these incentives must commend 
themselves to every teacher’s conscience, reason, and 
self-love. These incentives are jewels which, though 
they have been twenty years before some of you, 
have never lost their lustre. They will inflame you, 
as a body, with becoming ardor. Among your pupils, 
your own example will strengthen all your laws. 
You will be among them, as the golden fruit of 
the orange-tree in social sweetness on the self-same 
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bough with blossoms and buds. You will look on 
your every-day task—“the drilled dull lesson,” — 
not as a drudgery, but as Johnson styled the vats and 
barrels in Thrale’s London brewery, “the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.”’* 
Your culture will so re-act upon the children in 
your charge, that however high they may rise, and 
however far they may travel, they will, in all glori- 
ous hours of crowded life, reverence you as authors 
of their true being, —a being, one hour of which is 
worth an age without a name. Among them, there 
may be one like Klopstock, who, at the height of his 
fame, ceased not to strew flowers on his teacher's 
grave; another, who shall pay you such an immor- 
talizing tribute as Daniel Webster} last year paid 
to Master T'appan, “teacher of his infant years ;” and 
another like that prince of London merchants, George 
Peabody, who had no instruction, save in the common 
schools in the town of my residence, and who this very 
year has given us, in aid of educating the many, a 
donation, which would more than found a college 
professorship.{ If yours be but a primary or infant 
school, you will remember that an error there, must be 


* Boswell, vol. ii. page 288. t+ Works, vol. i. xxi. 

} George Peabody was born in Danvers, Mass., February 17, 1795; 
and according to his own words, ‘‘in a very humble house in the 
South Parish, and from the common schools of that Parish, such as 
they were in 1803 to 1807, he obtained the limited education his par- 
ents’ means could afford ; but to the principles there inculcated in 
childhood and early youth he owes much of his success.” His man- 
hood was spent in Baltimore till 1836, when he removed to London, 
where he has ever since resided. A centennial celebration being 
held in his native town, June 16, 1852, Mr. Peabody sent a sealed 
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most baneful, cursing as it were like original sin; you 
will emulate Wesley’s mother, who taught him his 
alphabet for the twentieth time, that she might not 
prove to have taught it nineteen times in vain; you 
will not despise such an epitaph as that graven on the 
head-stone of one* who was thirty-three years an 
elementary teacher in my neighborhood, namely, “I 
taught little children to read.” You that have out- 
travelled the remotest of Homer’s heroes, Ulysses, to 
reach this classic city, will carry home from it richer 
spoils than the palace of Priam could yield. You 
that, like the Grecian Helen on the walls of Ilium, 
have gazed on the keen encounter of educational 
wits, in this our palestra, as it were the conflict of 


sentiment to be opened and read in the midst of the public dinner. 
The sentiment was, 


‘¢ Epvcation —a debt from the present to future generations.” 
Then followed this sentence : 


‘(In acknowledgment of the payment of that debt by the genera- 
tion which preceded me in my native town, and to aid in its prompt 
future discharge, I give to the inhabitants of that town the sum of 
TWENTY THOUSAND poLLaRs for the promotion of knowledge and 
morality among them,” &c. &c. The sequel of the letter showed the 
donor’s purpose to be, that his bounty should be expended in rearing 
a convenient building, storing it with a library, and making it vocal 
with popular lectures. While so few millionaires know the true 
uses of wealth, who can survey without admiration this insatiable 
benevolence which, in the language of Burke, ‘‘ not contented with 
reigning in the dispensation of happiness during the contracted term 
of human life, strains with all the reachings and graspings of a 
vivacious mind, to extend the dominion of its bounty beyond the 
limits of nature, and to perpetuate itself through generations of 
generations, as the guardian, the protector and the nourisher of 
mankind ?” 


* Benjamin Gile, of Danvers, Mass. 
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Paris and Menelaus,—will, like her, return to the 
land of your nativity wiser, and, even; in the after- 
noon of your best days, still bewitching old men and/ 
young ; or, what is better, instructing them. Coming 
up to convocations such as this Institute, you shall 
more and more resemble pilgrims climbing different 
sides of the same mountain, who draw nearer not 
only to each other, but to the sun-girt temple upon its 
summit, and the far-reaching prospects it commands. 
Nay, if all your re-unions shall add such a precious 
seeing to your eyes, as some of the lectures and dis- 
cussions here seem able to minister, you will give| 
more credibility than it has ever had, to the Popish 
dogma, that an assemblage of fallible bishops no 
sooner meets in cecumenical conclave, than, presto, 
it is forthwith transfigured into an infallible council. 
History, which has been said to have no margin for 
the school-mistress, shall tell of you to latest times, 
as those, the scenes of whose humble toils, illustrious 
foreigners resort to, when they would find where our 
great strength lieth; as reaching many, whom the 
clergy cannot reach ; as securing the enlightened exer- 
cise of republican franchises; as our cheap but impreg- 
nable defence against English poor rates; as making 
us to differ from the Sardinians, who are forced to 
fill buildings which you would mistake for school- 
houses lurking by lonely ways, with gend’armes for 
guarding their roads; as turning to healing waters 
the dead sea of immigrations, whose proud waves 
nought could stay; and as more excellent than all the 
ministers of justice, by so much, as prevention is 
better than cure, or as a light-house, which preserves 
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from shipwreck, is more to be desired than a life-boat, 
which rescues a remnant of the crew. 

Such is the prospective march of the educational 
host. It rises before me like the army of Napoleon, 
when its van had gained the crest of the Alpine St. 
Bernard, and the queen of Italian valleys burst upon 
their ravished gaze. 

But who shall be a lingering laggard? What 
Achan is there in the camp? Who shall have no 
right, portion, or memorial in coming conquests ? 
Who of you will give ear to ignoble ease and peace- 
ful sloth? Who shall be seen to desert his ranks, or 
who shall slink away unperceived? While all others 
bring their offering of culture, who can bear to be 
found empty-handed ? 

He that shall thus throw down the rod of oppor- 
tunity and incentive that is put into his hand, shall 
see it becoming a serpent from whose fangs he will 


vainly flee. If ours were a prophet’s eye to detect 


that one recreant in this throng, well might we weep 
over him, as the austere prophet wept over Hazael, 
prince of Syria. Nay, rather let us thank God that 
we are not tormented before the time, by recognizing 
him who shall throw away the key of knowledge. 
Let us each make it as sure as we can, that there will 
be no such traitor to his trust, by daily asking, “ Js t¢ 
I?” —assured that each of us is a keeper of but one 
single man, that we can each make sure of him, and, 
that if we each make sure of him, all will be well. 


‘¢ Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit we!l his helm, gripe fast his orbed shield 


Borne even or high.” 
4 
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LECTURE II. 


ON DR. THOMAS ARNOLD. 


BY JOSHUA BATES, JR. 


OF BOSTON. 





Man is so constituted, as to crave a perfect stand- 
ard of excellence. In every department of life, he 
sets before himself a faultless model. The beau- 
ideal of the sculptor is perfect. He pictures to him- 
self a human form more symmetrical than is found 
in actual existence. Excluding every blemish and 
deformity, and concentrating every charm and beauty 
of limb and feature, he erects in his imagination an 
ideal upon which to exercise his art. ‘The hero takes 
as his guiding star, an imaginary character, who com- 
bines all those qualities, which constitute military 
eminence. ‘The scholar proposes to himself a stand- 
ard higher than is found in actual life. The good 
man is not satisfied with a rule of life, which does 
not demand conformity to the purest virtue, and 
enjoin every perfection of character. Any ethical 
rule, that falls short of this, his moral sense condemns, 
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and he approves of the law of God, because it is a 
perfect law. 

The teacher adopts a high ideal of professional 
superiority. He forms, in his imagination, an image 
of a perfect teacher; of one, who, free from every 
fault and deficiency, possesses in harmonious combi- 
nation, and in the highest possible degree, all the 
requisitions of character and scholarship, which 
qualify for complete success in teaching. ‘This law 
of the mind, which leads men in all the pursuits of 
life, to set before themselves an exemplar as an 
object of imitation, is of great practical benefit. The 
man, who is satisfied with what he now is, intellec- 
tually or morally, will make little effort to improve, 
while he, who keeps before himself a high standard, 
will continue to make progress. 

A finished, complete and faultless model, alone 
satisfies the cravings of the heart; yet the impossi- 
bility of copying such a pattern, renders one, which 
may be attained by human powers, needful, and 
oftentimes more immediately useful. 

I know of no way, therefore, in which a teacher 
may be better qualified for the general duties of his 
office, or make successful advances towards his 
ideal of professional perfection, than by studying the 
character and life of a great master of his art, of 
acknowledged and conspicuous celebrity. “ He, that 
walketh with wise men, shall be wise;” and that 
teacher, who, with earnest scrutiny, studies the 
character of an artist in his profession, seeking to 
understand the elements of his success, and to catch 
his spirit, will be, according to the law of assimila- 
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tion, conformed to the pattern he contemplates, and 
to a degree changed into the same image. 

I know not, then, how I may do a better service 
for the members of the Institute, whom I have the 
pleasure of addressing at this time, than to endeavor 
to present a portraiture of the character of that 
prince of teachers, Dr. Thomas Arnold, late Head 
Master of the Rugby School, England. 

Presuming that most of the teachers, whom I 
address, have heard of the name of Dr. Arnold, and 
are more or less acquainted with his history and 
influence, it will not be necessary for me to give 
here a detailed account of his outward life and 
the events in his history; and the more, since his 
was a life interesting, not from the variety of its 
incidents or the thrilling nature of its vicissitudes. 
What renders his life worthy to be enshrined in the 
memory of every teacher, is, that it is the record 
of the development of a great mind, of the inner 
life of a scholar, a theologian, a brilliant historian, 
an affectionate father, an enthusiastic and cele- 
brated teacher. What he has said of others, is 
emphatically true of himself. In his inaugural 
address, upon entering on the duties of the Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History, in the University of 
Oxford, he says, in speaking of the true office of 
biography, “ We have another life besides that of 
outward action, and it is this inward life, Which 
determines the character of the actions and of the 
man. And how eagerly do we desire, in those great 
men, whose actions fill so large a space in history, to 
4* 
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know not only what they did, but what they were; 
how much we prize their letters, or their recorded 
words, and not least, such words as are uttered in 
their most private moments, which enable us, as it 
were, to look into the very nature of that mind, whose 
distant effects we know to be so marvellous.” 

A brief statement of the events in the outward 
life of Dr. Arnold, is, therefore, all that is needful, 
before proceeding to a delineation of those qualities, 
social, intellectual and moral, which made him the 
great teacher of his country and the present age. 


Dr. Tuomas ARNOLD was born June 13th, 1795, at 
West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. In 1807, when 
twelve years of age, he entered Winchester Classical 
School. In 1811, in his sixteenth year, he was 
elected as a scholar at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In 1815, he was chosen Fellow of Oriel 
College, taking there a high rank as a scholar, and 
gaining, while a member of the college, two of the 
Chancellor’s prizes; one for the best essay in Latin, 
and another for the best essay in English. In 1818, 
when twenty-two years of age, he was admitted to 
Deacon’s Orders in the Church of England. The 
next year he was settled at Laleham, where he 
remained for nine years, preaching and also having 
from time to time, in his family, seven or eight 
young men, as private pupils, in preparation for the 
Universities. In 1827, he was elected to the Head 
Mastership of the Foundation School at Rugby. 
The next year he was admitted to Priest’s Orders, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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We may infer from his rapid promotion to posts 
of honor and responsibility, that he thus early in 
life, “gave the world assurance of a man.” It was 
at Rugby that he pursued, during the fifteen years 
of his mastership, that brilliant course that procured 
for him so wide a reputation. In 1841, he was 
offered, by Lord Melbourne, the Regius Professor- 
ship of Modern History at Oxford, which he ac- 
cepted without resigning his Mastership at Rugby, 
and with the understanding, that his Lectures at 
Oxford should be given during the vacations of the 
Rugby school. This was the realization of his 
brightest hopes, and kindled his enthusiastic spirit 
to an intenser brightness. But it was destined to 
be the brief gleaming of a setting sun, for he was 
permitted to deliver but a single course of eight 
lectures, when his earthly career was abruptly closed. 
On Saturday, June 11th, 1842, the last day of the 
school term, he closed the last recitation of his class 
by giving out to them, as a theme for composition, 
to be read at the opening of the next term, the 
words, “ Domus Uttima.” 

As if the dark shadow of a coming event was 
cast before, early on the morning of the next day, 
the day that completed his forty-seventh year, his 
useful life was suddenly terminated, by disease of 
the heart; and from the midst of life’s unfinished 
plan, he was summoned to that “last and narrow 
house,’ which had been the subject of his vale- 
dictory words to his beloved pupils. His remains 
were deposited beneath the chancel of Rugby 
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Chapel, and on the first Sabbath of the next school 
term, there was read in that Chapel, in the presence 
of his nine children and their mother, and the assem- 
bled pupils, one of his manuscript sermons, on the 
theme, “ Faith triumphant in Death.” 

This brief outline comprises the most important 
events in the objective, visible life, of one of the 
greatest and best men of the present century; a 
man, who exerted a most important influence in 
his lifetime, and who, through his pupils and by his 
writings and character, is likely to be felt for good 
through successive generations. It does not often 
fall to the lot of one man to be so renowned, as was 
Dr. Arnold, for several dissimilar accomplishments. 
He stood in the first rank, as a man, a scholar, an 
historian, a controversialist, a theologian. As a 
teacher, it may truthfully be said, he was rue teacher 
of his country and age. 

It would atlord me pleasure to give a portraiture of 
the man in all these particulars for which he was so 
eminent. But in so doing, I should be compelled to 
engross more of your time, than the proprieties of this 
occasion will permit. Yet I cannot forbear, before 
proceeding to an analysis of his character, as an 
instructor, to linger a moment amidst the scenes of 
his domestic and social life; for what he was as a 
man, had much to do in making him what he was as 
a teacher. Could we follow him through the various 
circles in which he mingled, and observe his conduct 
in all his private relations, we should admire his 
affability and his careful observance of the “small, 
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sweet courtesies of life;” we should see how he 
lived on the love of his friends to himself, and on 
his own love to them; how he sympathized with 
the poor and humble, and how, keenly feeling the 
wrong done them, by their too wide separation in 
England from the higher classes, he sought intercourse 
with them, and strove to benefit them by his society 
and sympathy, as well as to plead their rights with 
his pen. His attachments were of the strongest kind. 
Archbishop Whately, one of his intimate friends, 
said of him, “ He was attached to his family as if 
he had no friends, to his friends as if he had no 
family, and to his country as if he had no friends or 
relatives.” 

In his family, he was a model husband and father. 
The reader of his memoir is charmed with the views, 
which are given of him in his household life. There 
he is seen, now passing through his dwelling with 
a cheerful voice, in the early morning, calling up his 
children ; now, with kind urbanity in his tone and 
manner, dropping a word of encouragement to the 
servants; now catching a new impulse in his occu- 
pations, as from his library window he sees his 
children at play; now imparting new merriment to 
their games, by joining them with all the glee of 
youth ; now taking them abroad, he the happiest of 
the group, in the fields and by the hedges, hunting 
for flowers; now seizing on some little incident in 
domestic life, to fix in the memory of his children 
some important fact in history, or principle in science; 
now instructing them in the great truths of religion, 
and leading them to the throne of heavenly grace, 
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and always diffusing around him a charm, which 
the most casual visitor in his family could not but 
feel and admire. 

But Dr. Arnold was known and honored most, as 
a Teacher. ‘This was the niche, the God of nature 
had clearly ordained he should fill. In instruction, 
his greatness was most conspicuous. Here he ex- 
pended with an ever-glowing enthusiasm, his best 
energies, for this he poured out the overflowing of 
his ardent soul. ‘Teaching was the great, the chief 
business of his laborious and useful life. Although 
an historian, a preacher, an interpreter and theo- 
logian of uncommon merit, and as one said of him, 
“born to be a statesman,” yet all was subordinate 
to his duties and relations as a teacher. He gave 
the whole energies of his masterly mind to the great 
work of education. “ My interest,” said he, “in the 
school far exceeds what I feel in any sort of compo- 
sition of my own, or in any other matters. Neither 
at Rugby, nor at Laleham, have I allowed my own 
writings to encroach upon the time or spirits, and 
vigor of mind or body, which I hold that my pupils 
have always a paramount claim upon.” 

It was his eminence and success as an instructor, 
that invested his character with its chief interest for 
those of us, who, like him, are called to the high 
office of teaching the young. I must therefore 
hasten to present him before you, more directly in 
the character and sphere of a teacher. 

I trust that I shall render the analysis of his char- 


acter interesting, by speaking, 
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1. Or Dr. ArNnoup’s QuaLiricaTIONS as A TEACH- 
ER. 

2. Or unis PrincipLes anp Metruops or INnstrRuc- 
TION. 

3. Or wis PrincipLes anpD Metuops or Disci- 
PLINE. 


1. Tue FIRST SOURCE OF INTEREST FOR INSTRUC- 
TORS IN THIS DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR, IS THE 
FACT, THAT HE POSSESSED A RARE COMBINATION OF 
THOSE CHARACTERISTICS WHICH CONSTITUTE A GOOD 
TEACHER. 


Not that he possessed every desirable quality; 
not that he was satisfied with his attainments, or 
success, or that his friends saw in him no deficiency ; 
not that all his principles and methods of discipline 
and instruction were faultless. ‘This were too much 
to expect in any man. Yet it is only once in an 
age, that so many natural and acquired qualities, 
requisite for success in teaching, are concentrated in 
one person. 


In his scholarship, Dr. Arnold was accurate and 
thorough. 


He stood out before his pupils as an eminent 
scholar, acknowledged and honored as such by the 
whole brotherhood of the learned in England. This 
was his first, and essential requisite, for exerting a 
commanding influence over students. 

He had the peculiar advantage of superior instruc- 


tion and severe intellectual training. He possessed 
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a discipline of mind, a fulness of knowledge, a 
chasteness of taste, and that graceful harmony in 
the movements of his mind, which nothing but such 
a training can supply. 

His knowledge of the classics was perhaps unsur- 
passed in accuracy and profoundness. At some 
periods of his life, almost his entire reading was in 
the Greek and Latin. He delighted often, as a mere 
recreation of an evening, to translate aloud, book 
after book of the Greek historian, Herodotus, by the 
bedside of his sister, who had become especially 
endeared to him by protracted sickness. Aristotle, 
Thucydides and Homer, were his favorite and ever- 
present companions. 

His knowledge of history, both in its principles 
and facts, was extensive and correct. He under- 
stood, better than most men, the philosophy of his- 
Oxford, and for writing his great work, the History 
of Rome, a history undoubtedly among the best 


tory. This qualified him for his professorship at 


in the language, and one which will ever be read by 
scholar and statesman with the deepest interest. 

Scholarship was, in his view, one of the highest 
callings to which man could be summoned. This 
sentiment he aimed to impress upon his pupils, and 
he was more successful than most men could have 
been. Dull, vicious and devoid of all honorable 
ambition was the boy, who could be long at Rugby, 
without catching a portion of the spirit of the place, 
and being awakened to earnest efforts to attain to 
the grace and excellence of scholarship. 
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Dr. Arnold was an industrious man, and possessed 
in an eminent degree, the faculty of infusing into his 
pupils the same spirit of diligence and application, by 
which he was himself animated. 


The reader of his life is again and again im- 
pressed with the amount of labor he performed, and 
with the ease and rapidity with which he dispatched 
it. His mental activity was truly astonishing. At 
the time he was Head Master at Rugby, he had the 
general supervision and entire responsibility involved 
in the care of three hundred boys. He was then 
preacher on the Sabbath, and was occupied each day 
several hours in direct instruction. The amount of 
time, which he devoted to his pupils, was remarkable. 
Lessons began at seven, and, with only the interval 
of breakfast, lasted till three. Then he would walk 
with his pupils, or join them in their sports, and dine 
at half-past five o’clock. At seven he would attend 
a long recitation of the Sixth Form, the highest 
class in the institution; and it was only after tea, 
and when the school labors of the day were over, 
that he sat down in his drawing-room or library, 
with his children and many of his pupils around 
him, to commence work for himself, in writing letters 
to his numerous correspondents, or composing his 
pamphlets on political economy, his _ theological 
essays, his educational articles, or laboring on his 
Roman History, or his edition of Thucydides. In 
spite of the multiplicity of his school duties, he 
found time at Rugby, without slighting those duties, 


to write many reviews for Quarterlies on educational 
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and theological subjects; to print several political 
pamphlets; to edit an edition of Thucydides with 
extensive and elaborate notes; to publish several 
volumes of sermons and his History of Rome. 

The example of a life of such intense earnestness, 
and of unhasting, unresting diligence, was not with- 
out its influence upon his pupils. It gave them a 
daily and a living enforcement of the truth, “ Life is 
real, life is earnest.” The emanation from his ex- 
ample permeated the atmosphere around him, and 
evinced to the visitor of an hour even, what was the 
genius of the place. 

Thomas Carlyle, having spent a week at Rugby in 
term time, remarked at his departure, that he “ was 
leaving a temple of industrious peace.” The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of one of the students 
at Laleham, and afterwards one of the assistant 
masters at Rugby, shows how the zealous and dili- 
gent life of Dr. Arnold influenced his scholars, and 
illustrates, how the same stamp of character in any 
teacher, will stimulate his pupils to ardent and useful 
industry. 

“The most remarkable thing, which struck me at 
once on joining the Laleham circle, was the wonder- 
ful healthiness of tone and feeling, which prevailed in 
it. Everything about me, I immediately found to be 
most real; it was a place where a new comer at once 
felt, that a great and earnest work was going forward. 
“Dr. Arnold’s great power as a teacher resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life. 
Every pupil was made to feel, that there was a work 
for him to do; that his happiness, as well as his 
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duty, lay in doing that work well. Hence, an inde- 
scribable zest was communicated to a young man’s 
feelings about life; a strange joy came over him on 
discovering, that he had the means of being useful, 
and thus of being happy. ‘This hold upon all his 
pupils, I know, perfectly astonished me. It was not 
so much an enthusiastic admiration for genius, or 
learning, or eloquence, which stirred within them; it 
was a sympathetic thrill, caught from a spirit, that 
was earnestly at work in the world, whose work was 
healthily sustained, and constantly carried forward 
in the fear of God ; a work, founded on a deep sense 
of its duty and its value, and coupled with such a 
true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, that 
others could not help being invigorated by the same 
feeling, and with the belief that they, too, could, in 
their measure, go and do likewise.” 


Dr. Arnold was also characterized by a constant 
desire for self-improvement. 


He repudiated the idea that anybody would do for 
a schoolmaster. One of his maxims was, “ He is 
the best teacher, who is best taught himself.’ He 
believed the oflice of teacher to be so important, as 
to demand the highest order of scholarship as well 
as talents. Dr. Arnold’s estimate of the teacher’s 
office was exalted, and he was ever striving after a 
nearer approach to that standard of professional per- 
fection, which was constantly in his imagination. 
He never remitted his efforts for self-improvement. 
Whatever labor he bestowed upon his literary or 
theological works, was only part of that constant 
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progress of self-education, which he thought essen- 
tial to the right discharge of his duties as a teacher. 
He had a remarkable facility for redeeming the 
hours, as if “they bore report to heaven;” turning 
to account spare fragments of time, and mastering 
the contents of a book by a very rapid perusal. 
And his reading was not for himself alone, but 
equally for his pupils. ‘Thus he was constantly 
furnishing himself with new facts and fresh illustra- 
tions, with which he enriched his instructions at the 
hour of recitation. Believing with a contemporary, 
that, “ Whoever makes truth disagreeable, by pre- 
senting it in an unprepossessing garb, commits 
high treason against virtue,’ the manner of im- 
parting instruction was an object and an aim with 
him. 

In answer to a letter from one of his former 
pupils, asking his advice as to the discharge of his 
duties as a teacher, he thus writes. “ You need 
not think, that your own reading will now have 
no object, because you are engaged with young 
boys. Every improvement of your own pow- 
ers and knowledge tells immediately upon them. 
Whatever you read tends, generally, to your own 
increase of power, and will be felt by your pupils in 
a hundred ways. And I hold that a man is fit to 
teach so long only, as he is himself learning daily. 
If the mind once becomes stagnant, it can give no 
fresh draught to another mind; it is drinking from 
a pond, instead of from a spring.” 

On this principle Dr. Arnold constantly acted. 
He felt that a teacher ought to be perpetually learn- 
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ing intellectually, as well as morally, and so, con- 
stantly keeping himself above the level of his pupils. 
Speaking of his students at Laleham, he said, “I 
am sure that I do not judge of them, or expect of 
them, as I should, if I were not taking pains to 
improve my own mind.” He well knew, that as the 
teacher engages month after month, and year after 
year, in treading the same round of instruction, and 
in attending daily to recitations on subjects familiar 
to him as the alphabet, he is ever liable to be satis- 
fied with his present attainments, and to slide into 
a mechanical routine and stereotyped methods of 
instruction. Against this, he guarded himself by 
diligently maintaining habits of study and intellec- 
tual activity. Hence, he was ever engaged in new 
investigations, and in enlarging the sphere of bis 
knowledge, particularly in his department of in- 
struction, history and the languages. He was ever 
aiming to be a better teacher, by being a better 
scholar. He mastered the German, after he went to 
Rugby, amid the pressure of other engagements, 
chiefly for the sake of reading, in the original, Nie- 
bihr’s History of Rome. 

Dr. Arnold was endeavoring, even in his latest 
years, to acquire a knowledge of the Sanscrit and 
Sclavonic languages, and he was engaged, to the end 
of his life, in correspondence with scientific men and 
classical scholars, on minute points of philology, his- 
tory and geography. He seemed to be deeply imbued 
with the idea, (one which every teacher ought to 
ponder,) that, if he would be successful, and to the 


highest degree useful in his office, he must guard 
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with a watchful eye, against dulness and mannerism, 
by constantly increasing his stores of knowledge, 
and thus imparting an attractive freshness to his 
instructions, and giving to his school, at all times, a 
pleasing air of intellectual activity and vigor. He 
was constantly striving after intellectual growth, 
and cultivating a spirit of sympathy with the 
educational reforms and improvements of the day. 
Thus he never suffered himself to remit his efforts, 
nor to sit down with the feeling, that no improve- 
ments could be made in his plans and methods of 
instruction. 

The example of Dr. Arnold in his efforts for 
self-advancement, is worthy of the imitation of all 
teachers. We are prone to be satisfied with our 
present attainments, and our present views of educa- 
tion and methods of instruction. But this is an age 
of progress, and unless we advance with the age, 
we cannot long be successful or acceptable in our 
calling. If we would cultivate in our pupils habits 
of intellectual activity, if we would render the reci- 
tations of our classes always attractive, and to the 
highest degree useful, we must be ever seeking for 
new facts and illustrations, and be ever enriching our 
own minds by study, that we may bring out of our 
treasures, things new as well as old; that we may 
be able to refer our pupils from time to time to new 
authorities and sources of information; that we 
may stimulate them to increased diligence and the 
love of knowledge, by spreading out before them 
wide and comprehensive thoughts, and opening to 
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their view newly discovered mines of intellectual 
wealth. 


Dr. Arnold was also an enthusiastic teacher, and 
infused his own spirit into his pupils. 


He had a passion for the duties of his office. 
Teaching was in accordance with his natural taste. 
He was not an intellectual miser, but delighted to 
bestow upon any, who could appreciate them, his 
mental riches. His love of teaching, with the lapse 
of time, grew more strong upon him, so that he 
often declared, that he could hardly live without 
such employment; and years before his death, he 
had formed the plan, if he should live beyond the 
meridian of life, of receiving from the universities, 
after he had resigned his post at Rugby, private 
pupils at Fox How, his country-seat. 

One of his laconic expressions, as well as one of 
the rules of his life was, “That which we know and 
love, we cannot but communicate.” It was this, that 
nourished his glowing enthusiasm; an enthusiasm 
that gave him a freshness of spirit, and a vivacity of 
manner in his work, that imparted vigor to his illus- 
trations and force to his words; that created in him 
an earnest desire for healthful progress in his views 
of education, and plans of teaching. When asked 
once if he did not find the repetition, time after time 
of the same lessons, irksome to him, he replied, “ No, 
there is a constant freshness in them. I find some- 
thing new in them every time I go over them.” 
This was spoken in the spirit of a true teacher. To 
such a one his work can never become drudgery. 
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To such a one, the beating of the beaten track 
of instruction, and the continually going over the 
routine of the same books, or the same science, 
will not be tedious or monotonous; for he will 
not cling to his set forms, old methods and thread- 
bare illustrations; nor suffer himself to sink into 
a spiritless mannerism or a technical formality. 
But a noble enthusiasm, like a perennial foun- 
tain, will ever invigorate his spirits, prompting 
him to new researches and progressive studies, 
and to the application of new illustrations. Such 
a teacher will never become rusty in his know- 
ledge, nor permit his interest in instruction to 
flag. Such a teacher will inspire his pupils with 
ardor, and awaken in them an earnest spirit of 
improvement. This Dr. Arnold did. Enthusiasm 
is contagious. His pupils caught his earnestness 
of spirit, and, with an indescribable zest, applied 
themselves to their duties, with a profound con- 
sciousness, that self-improvement is one great pur- 
pose of life, and that, by severe study, the mental 
faculties are to be developed, and the character formed 
and perfected. 


Dr. Arnold also possessed a warm sympathy with 
the young, which gave him a peculiar power over 
them, and a great advantage in dealing with them. 


He was sanguine in his temperament. He was 
characterized by youthfulness of feeling, and un- 
common elasticity of constitution. His spirit was 
instinct with generous sympathy, and especially that 
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sympathy, which delights in contact with the fresh- 
ness and ardor of the young. 

This liveliness and elasticity of temperament, was 
one of the elements of his success as a teacher. This 
vivacity and glow of spirits, prompted him to unusual 
intimacy with his scholars. He invited them to his 
table, and his parlor; assisted them privately in 
their studies; joined them in their walks and sports, 
and sympathized with them in their joys and 
troubles. 

Yet in all this, he did what few instructors can do. 
He never allowed his boys to forget, that he was 
their teacher, nor permitted a kind of familiarity on 
the part of his pupils, which would tend in the least 
to impair his authority. He seemed, by a sort of 
instinct, to maintain at all times the right medium; 
a medium most diflicult to find, between the teacher’s 
too great distance from his pupils on the one hand, 
and too great familiarity on the other. A mistake 
either way in regard to this matter, is injurious to 
the teacher’s influence and usefulness. 

It is not every teacher, that has that elasticity of 
mind and youthfulness of feeling, that prompted Dr. 
Arnold to be so intimate and free with his pupils. 
It is not every teacher, that has that dignity of 
character and manner, and maintains that peculiar 
discipline, which enabled Dr. Arnold, in the free inter- 
course with his boys, to secure from them, on all 
occasions, that respectful deference and prompt obe- 
dience to which his office entitled him. 

This faculty gave him great power. His pupils 
were conscious that there was something about him 
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unlike that, which they had been taught to expect of 
a schoolmaster. 

Dr. Arnold seldom failed to win the affections and 
to ensure the respect of those under his care, or to 
gain a controlling influence over his pupils, and to 
form with many of them a close bond of aflectionate 
union, which death alone had power to sunder. 

In a letter to a former pupil, contemplating entering 
upon a teacher's life, we find Dr. Arnold’s sentiments 
on this subject, which his example so strikingly cor- 
roborated. “In regard to the question in your letter, 
I hold that, to a degree, in the choice of a profession, a 
man’s inclination for a calling, is a great presumption 
that he either is, or will be, fit for it. In education 
this holds very strongly; for he, who likes boys, has 
probably a daily sympathy with them, and to be in 
sympathy with the mind you propose to influence, is 
at once indispensable, and will enable you, to a great 
degree, to succeed in influencing it. Another point, 
to which I attach much importance, is liveliness. 
This seems to me an essential condition of sympathy 
with creatures so lively as boys are naturally. This 
appears to me to be in point of manner, the great 
difference between a clergyman with a parish, and a 
schoolmaster with youth. A clergyman’s intercourse 
is very much with the sick and poor, where liveliness 
would be greatly misplaced; but a schoolmaster’s is 
with the young, the strong and the happy, and he 


cannot get on with them, unless, in his animal spirits, 
he can sympathize with them.” 
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2. Tue SECOND GREAT SOURCE OF INTEREST FOR 
TEACHERS, IN Dr. ARNOLD, IS THE PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, WHICH HE SO SUCCESS- 
FULLY ADOPTED. 


His principles of teaching were inseparable from 
the man, and cannot be fully understood without a 
knowledge of his general character and manner. 
We need to have a picture of the man before us, as 
he stands in silence in the presence of his assembled 
class, the Sixth Form, as he glances his eye around 
upon them for a moment before commencing the 
recitation, with an expression, which seems to speak 
of the importance of the business before them. We 
need to observe the attitude in which he stood, 
turning over the pages of the lexicon, with his full 
eye fixed intently on the boy who was reciting; the 
enthusiastic interest he manifested in the lesson, 
though heard for the hundredth time; the pleased 
and cheerful expression of his countenance, when a 
correct reply was made; the sudden changing of 
his countenance to a look of deepening severity, 
when a careless or incorrect answer was given; the 
courtesy and almost deference of manner to the 
pupils, while they were attentive and obedient; 
the dignity and sternness with which he would 
check the first approach to levity or impertinence; 
the look of manly pride and tender affection with 
which, when his class had been doing well, he would 
say with tears in his eyes, that it gave him great 
pleasure to be their teacher, and afforded him con- 
stant delight to give instruction to such pupils. 
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Dr. Arnold thought it wise to employ the principle 
of emulation, to excite in his pupils the spirit of indus- 
try and application. 


In this particular, many distinguished American 
teachers would not approve of his course. But he 
thought, as prizes and emoluments are held out to 
men in the great school of life by the Great Teacher, 
they may properly be offered to the diligent and 
faithful in the humbler school, which man adminis- 
ters. He thought, that as Divine Wisdom had judged 
them to be needful and salutary in the discipline of 
life, they were equally necessary and useful in the 
school. With this view, he introduced at Rugby a 
variety of new regulations, calculated to awaken an 
honorable rivalry, and contributed liberally himself 
to the foundation of prizes and scholarships, as in- 
centives to study. The influence of these prizes 
upon his students, he confidently believed to be 
salutary and important. 


It was a principle with Dr. Arnold, and the tendency 
of his method of instruction, to awaken the intellect of 
each individual boy. 


He did not select the few gifted scholars of his 
class, and bestow upon them all his sympathies and 
attention, but he sought to do justice to all. While 
he appreciated an excellent scholar, and was proud 
of a pupil of superior talents, and while nothing 
would quicker excite his displeasure than a boy of 
good mind, who was heedless and lazy, yet he 
never suffered himself to neglect boys of small 
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powers, who manifested industry and ambition. He 
regarded them rather as especially entitled to en- 
couragement and assistance. 

An incident, which occurred in the early days of 
his instructing, taught him a lesson which he never 
forgot, in regard to the encouragement of boys of 
slender abilities, but diligent habits. It was an inci- 
dent which ought to teach every instructor the same 
lesson. At Laleham, he once got out of patience 
with the slowness of apprehension of a well-meaning, 
plodding boy, and spoke sharply to him; when the 
boy looked up earnestly in his face and said, “ Why 
do you speak in anger, Sir? Indeed I am doing the 
best I can.” Years afterwards he used to tell the 
story to his children, and said, “I never felt so much 
ashamed in my life; that look and that speech I 
have never forgotten.” This occurrence led him 
ever afterwards to regard with peculiar respect and 
care, boys of this class. In speaking of a pupil of 
this character, a young man, he said, “ I would stand 
by that man, hat in hand.” And on another occa- 
sion he said, “If there be any thing on earth which 
is truly admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom, blessing 
an inferiority of natural powers, when they have 
been honestly, truly and zealously cultivated.” 


It was also a principle with Dr. Arnold to adopt 
such methods of instruction, as would tend to make the 
minds of his pupils active, and lead them to put forth 
their powers to meet the knowledge, they were to 
grasp. 


He did not wish his pupils to be mere learned pack- 
6 
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horses, receiving a burden of facts on the memory, 
unclassified and not appropriated, nor modified by 
the reflective powers. But he aimed to cultivate in 
them the habit of incorporating, whatever knowledge 
they acquired, with their own associations; of digest- 
ing it by reflection, and classifying it for future use. 
He did not wish his pupils to be mere passive reci- 
pients of knowledge. Hence, he was not much ac- 
customed to give them, on any subject, formal and 
extended lectures. He did not desire their minds to 
be like cisterns, holding only dead waters, but aimed 
to make them like living fountains, sending out clear 
and refreshing streams. “ The difference,” said he, 
“between a useful education and one which does not 
affect the future life, rests mainly on the greater 
or less activity, which it has communicated to the 
pupil’s mind; whether he has learned to think and 
act and gain knowledge for himself; or whether he 
has merely followed passively, as long as there was 
some one to draw him.” 

Upon this philosophical idea of the nature and 
end of education, he constantly acted. Hence, he 
valued highly the Socratic method of instruction, 
and taught his scholars by questioning them. It is 
no small attainment for a teacher to know how to 
ask questions. No one understood this matter, better 
than did Dr. Arnold, or could more skilfully lead his 
pupils to a desired result by a series of interrogations. 
By this process, he excited the curiosity of his pupils; 
called their attention to the important points of 
the subject under consideration; gave them hints 
of what was to be learned, and cultivated in them 
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the ability and habit of expressing themselves with 
facility and elegance. In reference to assisting his 
students, he endeavored to avoid the evils of the two 
extremes. He would help them enough to stimulate 
their curiosity and industry, and to prevent them 
from being discouraged by appalling difficulties. 
Yet, he was careful not to gratify excited curiosity, 
too far, or too soon, by superabundant aid, and thus 
leave no motive or opportunity for research and 
study on their part. He often checked himself in 
the very act of communicating some important fact, 
or principle, to his class, from the apprehension that 
it would be better for them to search it out. He 
wished, that as much as possible should be done by 
them, and as little as possible for them. He worked 
not for, but with his class, and strove, in all his 
methods of instruction, not to teach directly, but 
simply to guide in efforts for self-education. He con- 
sidered the oflice of the teacher to be like that of the 
guide-board by the wayside, to direct to the path, 
which was to be trodden with diligent footsteps. 
This led Dr. Arnold to attach much importance to 
the practice of making abstracts of books, and also 
to the writing of original compositions. He did not 
deem it wise to permit his boys to write prim and 
commonplace essays on the usual moral themes. 
He preferred to assign to them such subjects, as 
would lead them to read and think. He gave them 
as subjects, historical and geographical descriptions ; 
biographies of distinguished persons ; imaginary 
speeches and letters; etymological accounts of words 
in different languages and criticisms on books. He 
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was always particularly pleased with indications 
of real thought in composition. “TI call,” said he, 
“that the best theme that shows that a boy has read 
and thought for himself; that the next best, that 
shows that he has read several books and digested 
them; and that the worst, which shows that he has 
followed but one book, and that without reflection.” 


Dr. Arnold considered, that the object of school 
education was not so much to teach facts, as principles ; 
not so much to stock the memory with knowledge, 
as to develope and discipline the faculties of the mind. 


He often said, it was not knowledge, but the 
means of gaining knowledge, he had to teach; 
that he desired not so much to impart information, 
as to prepare the minds of his pupils to use to 
advantage subsequent acquisitions; to learn how 
to study, and how to start aright in the life-long 
work of self-culture. He therefore valued the study 
of history and the languages, above that of the 
natural sciences. 

Writing to a friend he said, “I must tell you, that 
I am becoming more and more a convert to the 
advantages of studying the Greek and Latin, and 
more and more suspicious of mere fact system, that 
would cram the mind with knowledge of particular 
things, and call it information.” He maintained 
that classical studies should be the basis of intel- 
lectual training. In his view, nothing could be sub- 
stituted for the study of the Greek and Latin, that 
could so well secure a thorough discipline of all the 
faculties ; fixing the attention and strengthening 
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the memory, quickening the perceptive and guiding 
the reflective powers, cultivating the taste and 
giving acuteness to the faculties of comparison and 
discrimination. In conducting his recitations in the 
languages, he did not confine the attention of his 
class, to the simple exercise of translation and verbal 
criticism; but he strove to teach his pupils the 
historical and philosophical value of philology, and 
of the ancient writers; to bring before them the 
author, and the age in which he lived, as well as the 
one of which he wrote, and to cultivate in them the 
habit of forming opinions upon the subjects, treated 
of by the author. In reading a classical historian, 
Thucydides or ‘Tacitus, for instance, he would induce 
his pupils, by the interest he could excite, to con- 
sult many books in relation to geography, military 
science, civil polity, national customs and domestic 
manners. In describing his classical recitations he 
said, “ My lessons with the Sixth Form, are directed, 
to the best of my power, to the furnishing rules or 
formulas, for them to work with; for example, rules 
to be observed in translation, principles of taste, as 
to the choice of English words, and as to the keep- 
ing or varying idioms and metaphors.” 

The closing period of his masterly article in vindi- 
cation of classical studies, exhibits in a few words his 
views of the great end of education. “It is no wis- 
dom to make boys prodigies of information, but it is 
our wisdom and our duty to cultivate their faculties, 
each in its season; first, the memory and imagina- 
tion, and then the judgment; to furnish them with 
the means, and to excite the desire of improving 
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themselves, and to wait with confidence for God’s 
blessing on the result. 


The methods Dr. Arnold adopted in teaching his- 
tory, are equally interesting and instructive. 


The principles on which, in his judgment, history 
should be studied, and which he adopted, are given, 
in full, in his lectures delivered after his appoint- 
ment to the professorship at Oxford — lectures which 
every teacher ought “carefully to read and inwardly 
digest.” It was not in his view of any great use to 
treasure up mere facts and isolated events in a 
nation’s history. But he aimed to derive from the 
facts certain great principles and conclusions; to 
teach the philosophy of history; the value and 
sources of historical knowledge, and how to apply 
the knowledge, derived from research, in the guidance 
of one’s own life, and in judging of the government, 
customs, social condition, and literary character of 
existing nations. 

He was never a slave to the text-book.  In- 
deed, he could find no history of any period 
with which he was satisfied. Accordingly the 
class book, whatever it might be, was made sim- 
ply the groundwork of his own observations, and 
of other reading from such books, as the school 
library contained. He cared little that the pre- 
scribed, historical text-book of the school contained 
errors in fact or philosophy, for the errors only 
afforded him the better opportunity to set his stu- 
dents right in those particulars; just as many teach- 
ers of moral philosophy in our colleges, still retain 
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Paley’s work as their class-book, notwithstanding 
his errors on the subjects of the Sabbath and the 
conscience; as those errors enable them to impress 
more clearly, on the minds of their scholars, the truth 
in relation to these subjects. He would often say to 
his class, “ You come here not to read history, but to 
learn how to read it.” This remark is the key to his 
whole system of instruction. He was accustomed, 
in accordance with this principle, to direct his boys 
to read by topics; to classify facts under general 
principles ; to engage in researches in different 
authors for the important facts upon given subjects, 
or specified periods, as a century, or the reign of 
some king. He wished to make them work for 
themselves and think for themselves, while in the 
institution, that they might be disposed and have 
the ability so to do in subsequent years. ‘To incite 
them to this, he would only refer them to authorities 
for facts, leaving them to find the facts for them- 
selves; would withhold his own opinions of the 
influence of particular revolutions, or distinguished 
men, to lead them first to form their own; would 
sometimes give them, as a subject for a lesson, two 
wars or campaigns, that occurred eight hundred or 
one thousand years apart, or would give them two 
centuries; for example, the tenth and eighteenth, to 
examine and compare together. In a letter, he says, 
“My lessons with the Sixth Form in history are 
directed to the furnishing of rules of historical evi- 
dence, or general forms for the dissection of cam- 
paigns, or the estimating of the importance of wars, 
revolutions, &c. This, together with the opening of 
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the sources of knowledge, by telling the class where 
to find such and such things, and giving them a 
notion of criticism, (not to swallow things whole as 
the scholars of an earlier period too often did,) is 


what I am laboring at, much more than at giving 
information.” 


Dr. Arnold regarded the study of geography, as 


intimately connected with a right understanding of 
history. 


He frequently expressed a desire to see constructed 
more perfect maps and charts. On this subject he 
said, “ How much we need a physical history of 
countries, tracing the changes which they have 
undergone, either by violent revolution, or volcanic 
phenomena, or by the slower, but not less complete 
change produced by ordinary causes, such as altera- 
tions of climate, occasioned by enclosing and drain- 
ing, by alteration in the course of rivers, and in the 
level of their beds; in animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of the soil, and in the supply of metals and 
minerals; noticing also the advance and retreat of 
the sea, and the origin and successive increase in 
the number and variation in the line of roads, to- 


gether with the changes in the extent and character 
of the wood-lands.” 


He was accustomed in the recitations of his his- 
tory class to illustrate, often by black-board draw- 
ings, or maps and charts of his own construction, 
in a most interesting manner, the influence of a 
nation’s geographical position upon its tranquillity, 
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territorial consolidation, wars of conquest, and its par- 
ticipation in commerce. In the same manner would 
he often illustrate the influence of the soil and rivers, 
the mountains, and mineral productions of a coun- 
try, upon the wealth and industrial pursuits, the 
civilization and general character of its inhabitants. 


Dr. Arnold had a strong desire to give all his intel- 
lectual instruction a moral bearing. 


He prized moral above mental excellence, while 
he believed in the general union of the two, and in 
their intimate and mutual dependence. He often 
said while at Rugby, “ What I desire to see here, 
is, religious and moral principle; gentlemanly de- 
portment; intellectual ability.” This led him to 
give an unusual prominence to moral instruction. 
The theory of every foundation school in England, 
contemplates a religious education, and provides for 
instruction in the Scriptures. This theory Dr. Arnold 
attempted to carry into practical operation; not by 
sectarian instruction, not by the intrusion of relig- 
ion upon unseasonable occasions, not by giving 
prominence to religious machinery, not by a studied 
air of sanctimony, or a formal use of religious phrase- 
ology ; but by maintaining, himself, a high tone of 
moral feeling, by showing indirectly in a hundred 
ways in his intercourse with his pupils, by his 
methods of discipline, and in his chapel exercises, his 
high estimate of religious excellence, by investing 
all study with a deep moral interest, and making all 
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literature illustrate the beauty of Christian truth, and 
set forth in bright relief the worth of a pure life, sus- 
tained by Christian love and Christain faith. 


3. THE THIRD GREAT SOURCE OF INTEREST FOR 
TEACHERS IN Dr. ARNOLD, IS THE PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF DISCIPLINE, WHICH HE SO SUCCESSFULLY 
ADOPTED. 


In the year 1835, Dr. Arnold contributed to the 
Quarterly Journal of Education in England, an able 
article, entitled, “'The Discipline of Public Schools.” 
Every teacher would be benefitted by studying that 
article, while theoretical educational reformers would 
there find, could they read candidly, some hard logic 
and common sense, that batter to the ground their 
visionary theories. 

Rugby, he ascertained, that his power as master 
would be absolute, and accepted the oflice only on 
that condition. He maintained, that in the actual 
working of the school, as to the internal plans of 
instruction and discipline, he must be completely 


Before Dr. Arnold accepted the appointment at 


independent; and that if the Trustees were dissatis- 
fied, their course was not interference with his 
measures, but the actual dismissal of him from his 
post. This is the true ground, and there is reason 
to believe that it would be a great improvement, if 
our public schools and the authority of our teachers 
could be placed on the same basis. “ Uniform expe- 
rience clearly shows,” said Dr. Arnold, “the mischief 
of subjecting schools to the ignorance and _ party 
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feeling of persons, wholly unacquainted with the 
theory and practice of education.” 


Dr. Arnold recognised, as an element of discipline, 
the importance of keeping his pupils busily employed 
at their studies. 


He remembered the adage, “ An idle brain is the 
devil’s work-shop;” and he well knew, that, if he 
would prevent the rising of discontent and insubor- 
dination, he must keep his boys engaged in earnest 
work. At the very sight of a knot of vicious or 
careless boys, gathered in idleness upon the play- 
ground, he would say, “It makes me think that I 
see the Devil in the midst of them.” It has been 
truly said, that “idleness is the mother of mischief.” 
The moment a horse is done eating his oats, he 
turns to and gnaws his manger. Substitute labor 
for oats, and virtue for manger, and what is true 
of horses, is equally true of men and boys. Na- 
poleon used to say, “If a dog has a bone to 
gnaw, he will not bite;” so, when he was Emperor, 
he kept the populace of Paris quiet by giving them 
something to do, and by keeping them hard employed 
upon great public works. Dr. Armold adopted a 
similar course in the management of his school. 
He would not let his boys be idle, lest they should 
be discontented and disposed to mischief. He was 
ever devising new plans, to create in his pupils, from 
time to time, fresh interest and diligence in their 
studies. Every experienced teacher knows there 
was much wisdom in this course. 
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As another means of discipline, Dr. Arnold strove 
to cherish an earnest interest in the welfare and im- 
provement of his pupils. 


He had a warm sympathy with them, and though 
each year presented its new generation of scholars, 
yet each found in him the same fountain of warm 
and generous interest in their welfare. This feeling 
began even before he had any personal knowledge 
of them. “ It is a most touching thing to me,” said 
he, “to receive a new scholar, when I think what an 
influence there is in this place for evil, as well as for 
good.” Some one expressing to him surprise, that 
this feeling did not wear away with the succession 
of fresh arrivals, he said, “ No, if ever I can receive 
a new boy from his father, without emotion, I should 
think it was time for me to resign my situation.” 

Being well aware that, in a school of three hun- 
dred boys, sudden fluctuations of public feeling may 
occur, and that a spirit of insubordination may 
spread like wild-fire, he watched over his school with 
an almost sleepless vigilance. Because all was quiet 
one day, he did not feel assured that there might not 
be trouble the next. In a letter to a friend, he 
writes, “ What gives me pleasure is to observe a 
steady and kindly feeling in the school, in general, 
towards the masters and towards each other. This 
I say to-day, knowing, however, so well the unstable 
nature of this boy-sea, that I am well aware how 
soon any duz-turbidus may set our poor Adria all 
in commotion.” 


To forestall the rising of insubordination, Dr. 
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Arnold was ever seeking to obtain an insight into 
individual character, and striving to gain an influ- 
ence, particularly over those pupils, whom he dis- 
covered to be the leaders of public sentiment in 
the school. Little things in the conduct of a boy, 
which, to a stranger, would have told nothing, were 
to him highly significant. His quick eye, familiar 
with the face and manner of each boy, watched the 
development of character in the recitation-room and 
on the play-ground. Walking one day on the sport- 
ing field with an assistant-master, who had recently 
come to Rugby, he said, “Do you see those two 
boys, walking arm in arm? I never saw them to- 
gether before. You should make it an especial point 
to observe the company, which each scholar keeps; 
nothing so tells the changes in a boy’s character.” 
The acquaintance with the general features of the 
nature of boys, which he gained by close observation, 
as well as his peculiar insight into the individual 
disposition of his scholars, gave him great advan- 
tage in governing his school. Often, before any 
other eye had discovered it, he saw germs of coming 
good or evil. Often, his assistant-masters would be 
puzzled to understand the course of treatment, he 
pursued towards particular boys, and it was because 
they did not understand so well as he, the peculiar 
temperament and dispositions of the different schol- 
ars. He sought to adapt his mode of treatment, to 
the nature of the pupil with whom he was dealing. 
He well knew that with some, a word of admonition 
would be sufficient, while others must be dealt with 
in a strict and authoritative manner. Dr. Amold 
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possessed a remarkable mingling of those severe and 
tender elements of character so needful in the govern- 
ment of a school. Says his biographer, “ ‘Those, who 
had known him only in the bosoin of his family, found 
it difheult to conceive how his pupils, or the world at 
large, should have formed to themselves so stern an 
image of one in himself so lovely; while those, who 
had known him only in the school, can remember 
the kind of surprise with which they first witnessed 
his tenderness and playfulness.” He had elements 
of character which fitted him to be severe and 
resolute with wilful and vicious boys, and elements 
which qualified him to appreciate a sensitive and 
ingenuous lad, and to treat him in a tender and 
gentlemanly manner. “ His generous nature mingled 
well the lion and the lamb.” 

In his discipline, Dr. Arnold sought to avoid the 
extremes of too great indulgence, on the one hand, 
and too great severity on the other. His govern- 
ment was strong, but not arbitrary nor tyrannical. 
It was seen and felt by all in his school, that there 
was such a thing as law, and that there must be 
obedience to rightful authority. Regarding the habit 
of obedience as necessary to the welfare of the 
young, he insisted upon it in his school. If he 
could not secure it by mild means, he obtained it by 
a resort to severe measures. 


Dr. Arnold was confidently of the opinion, that 
corporal punishment tis necessary in the government 
of a school. 


It was, however, a rule with him to employ it only 
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with boys of the younger class, and to confine it, 
chiefly, to moral offences, such as profanity, lying, and 
habitual idleness. The offences of the older boys, 
who, after a fair trial, proved themselves incapable 
of deriving benefit from the privileges of the school, 
and whose influence over others was decidedly per- 
nicious, he was accustomed to punish by direct 
expulsion from the institution. He used to say “that 
he would not be a jailer, and that it was not his 
business to flog the vices out of bad boys.” 

Such is the present constitution of our public 
schools, and such, perhaps, the genius of our republi- 
can institutions, that expulsion from school cannot be 
carried out by teachers among us. It would be well, 
certainly in some cases, if it could be done. When 
we must submit to the alternative of retaining under 
our care, boys whose vicious nature and habits are 
a trial to our patience, we must strive to be of the 
faith of the great poet, 


‘But men are moulded out of faults, 
And for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad ; ”’ 


that we may bate no jot of heart or hope, nor spare 
our efforts to reclaim an outcast youth. 

With all the vigor of Dr. Arnold’s discipline, he 
much preferred to manage his boys by moral influ- 
ence, rather than by physical power; to govern by 
mild means rather than by stern. The birchen rod 
was not the sceptre, which preserved the laws of 
order in his realm. It was the last resort when the 
electric influence, which flows forth from a noble 
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and superior heart, found no responsive element in 
the nature of a vicious youth. 

This master of surpassing skill in the art of 
government, strove to make the impression, that 
misconduct erieved, rather than offended him. He 
aimed to rule, without seeming to rule; to control 
his scholars, by indirectly guiding the public senti- 
ment of his little world; a faculty most desirable 
for every teacher to possess. He was disposed to 
confide in the truth and honor of young men, and to 
make appeals to their better nature. He felt that it 
was morally injurious to the young, to treat them 
with suspicion, and as if one expected they would 
do wrong. He placed implicit confidence in a boy’s 
assertion, and then if a falsehood was discovered, 
punished severely. Any attempt at further proof of 
an assertion, he immediately checked by the remark, 
“Tf you say so, that is enough; of course I believe 
your word.” Hence, there arose among the boys at 
Rugby the common saying, “It is a shame to tell 
Dr. Arnold a lie ; he always believes every one!” 

Dr. Arnold exerted an elevating influence over his 
scholars by treating them like gentlemen, and by 
endeavoring to make them respect themselves by the 
respect he showed to them. It was his constant aim 
to impress upon their minds the idea, that their 
interests and his were one and the same; that they 
had with him a moral responsibility, and a deep in- 
terest in the reputation and welfare of the institu- 
tion. 

This impression, Dr. Arnold strove to make, espe- 
cially upon the Sixth Form; the class of the oldest 
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and most advanced boys in the school. The system 
of fagging, which prevails in the English schools, ex- 
isted at Rugby. According to this system, the highest 
class was invested with a portion of authority over 
the younger scholars, both in the school-room and 
upon the play-ground. This system, though liable 
to great abuse, and though violently attacked by 
a class of school-reformers in England, he strenu- 








ously defended and valued highly. In his judgment, 
the system was useful, not only in assisting the 
master in maintaining the government of the school, 
but also in cultivating in the Sixth Form, self-respect 
and a manly spirit, by placing them in stations of 





responsibility, where their reputation and dignity 
could not be maintained except by consistent and 
good conduct. He confidently relied on the sustain- 
ing influence of the Sixth Form, as the key-stone of 
his whole government. He used to say, “ When I 
have confidence in the Sixth Form, there is no post 
in England, I would exchange for this; but if they 
do not support me, I must go.” 

The genius of our republican institutions would 
not, perhaps, admit of the introduction of this 
system of fagging into our schools as a system. 
But the great idea of the system is an admirable 
one; and that idea, it would be well for every teacher 
to incorporate, to some extent, into the government 
of his school. By treating his older pupils with 
| confidence, and placing them in stations of responsi- 
bility, he will cultivate in them dignity of character, 
while he secures their co-operation in maintaining 
authority over his pupils. 
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MR. BATES’S LECTURE 


I have, Gentlemen of the Institute, thus en- 
deavored to draw a portraiture of the character of 
an eminent and successful Teacher. In so doing, I 
have spoken :— 


1. Or Dr. ARNoLD’s QUALIFICATIONS as A TEACH- 
ER. 

2. OF HIS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


3. Or HIS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF DISCI- 
PLINE. 


Dr. Arnold was truly a model teacher; a Chris- 
tian, a scholar, a gentleman, a man of energetic 
mind, cultivated and refined, sincere in every pur- 
pose of his heart, enthusiastic and devoted to his 
profession, practical in all his educational plans, 
and eminently successful in imparting knowledge. 
Understanding thoroughly the secret springs of hu- 
man action, he governed, controlled and influenced 
mind, with skill and success. He wonderfully im- 
pressed both teachers and pupils with the reality and 
the great object of life; he constantly, by example 
and precept, carried conviction to every mind with 
which he came in contact, that action and useful- 
ness were the great purposes of existence. He 
exemplified in all he did, that principle and moral 
thoughtfulness were the great and distinguishing 
marks between good and evil. He wielded, at all 
times and under all circumstances, a moral power, 
and maintained and ever exhibited a force of char- 
acter, a determination to carry out principles, a 
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consecration to his work, a complete abandonment 
of self in the discharge of duty, which convinced 
every one of the uprightness and purity of his 
intentions. In the life and character of Dr. Arnold, 
we find a remarkable instance of the union of dignity 





and simplicity. ‘The meekness, artlessness, and evi- 
dent sincerity’of the man in his whole behavior and 
intercourse with his pupils, always divested him of 
all appearance of moroseness and affectation. With 
fatherly and affectionate entreaty, he admonished the 
wayward and cheered the desponding. His pupils 
looked up to him with confidence, and spoke of him 
with affection. His life of manner, his sympathy 








with the ardor and freshness of youth, his familiar 
intercourse with them and real interest in their im- 
provement and welfare, gave him a wonderful ascen- 
dency over the greater part of each generation of his 
pupils. There subsisted between him and them 
mutual affection and attachment. It was kindness 
of heart, sympathy with the young, devotion to 
his work, sincerity in every act of his life, a 
visible animation, enthusiasm and love with which 
he entered upon all his duties, which awakened, 
kept alive, and earnestly impressed the minds of the 
young, with the importance of knowledge, and of a 
life of activity, virtue and usefulness. 

Dr. Arnold thus writes to an applicant for the 
situation of teacher in his celebrated school: “ What 
I wish is, a man, who is a Christian and a gentleman, 








an active man and one who has common sense, and 
understands boys; that, belonging to a great public 
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institution, and standing in a public and conspicuous 
situation, he should study ‘things lovely and of good 
report ;’ that he should be public-spirited and liberal, 
and enter heartily into the interests, honor and gen- 
eral respectability and distinction of the society 
which he has joined; that he should have sufficient 
vigor of mind and thirst for knowledge to persist in 
adding to his own stores, without neglecting the full 
improvement of those whom he is teaching.” 

Are such, fellow-teachers, our qualifications for the 
important office we hold? Do we daily enter with 
fresh preparation, with interest, with energy, with 
the spirit of love and a sound mind upon our labors ? 
Do we at all times feel that principle of love, and 
that sincere devotion to our profession, which are to 
be regarded as the sign and measure of high souls, 
and which wisely directed will accomplish much ? 
Our calling is honorable; our labors will be felt and 
appreciated, if we are faithful. Let us not be satisfied 
with our past success, nor our present attainments. 
Let our motto ever be onward, upward. Let us also 
be impressed with the vast importance of our office. 
We deal with mind. We are called to educate 
immortal beings. We are stamping upon their souls 
impressions, that will endure, “ when the sun shall be 
blotted out, and the moon and stars shall withdraw 
their shining.” Should there be given to each one of 
us a broad tablet of polished silver, upon which we 
were required to inscribe some sentiment to be read 
by thousands on earth and by angels in Heaven, we 
should tremble in view of the important duty; we 
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should desire that the sentiment might be truthful 
and wise, and such as would be approved above. 
Now, there are placed in our hands many tablets, not 
indeed of silver and gold, but tablets, that shall 
endure when silver and gold shall have perished ; 
the immortal tablets of youthful minds. Upon these 
we are inscribing principles and sentiments, which 
thousands of our fellow-men will read with grief or 
joy, which all the angels of light will one day look 
upon with tears, or behold with exultations of joy. 


Fellow Teachers; let the character I have been 
portraying, be a model for us to imitate. Let his 
name be fragrant in our memory. Let his spirit, 
grateful as the breath of morning, be diffused through 
all our professional ranks and all our educational 
Associations. Let us study his principles and 
methods of instruction and discipline, till they shall 
reveal to us an elevating power, that shall give us 
yet more encouraging success in our noble work. 
Let us imbibe his ardent desire for the progress of 
the cause we love, that we may be enabled to do 
something for its advancement. Let us by fidelity 
in our labors and a consecration to the work en- 
trusted to us, secure a measure of that reward, which 
gladdened his heart while living, and has since per- 
petuated his fame and his influence; that we may 
be honored by our pupils while we live, and be 
worthy when we are dead of being embalmed in 
their memory. ‘The names of hero and statesman 
live in ever-during marble and splendid mausoleums ; 
but the faithful teacher has a far better shrine in the 
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fond and grateful hearts, which he has fashioned 
for immortality. 


‘What needs our Arnold for his honor’d bones, 
The labor of an age, in piled stones ? 
Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 
Under a star-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument, 


And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 




















LECTURE ITI. 


SELF-RELIANCE, 


BY WILLIAM H. WELLS, 
OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Tue history of the world is the history of reforms 
and improvements in the education of the race. 

Thales, and Pythagoras, and Socrates, and Plato, 
and Aristotle, and Quinctilian, were all distinguished 
as educational reformers. 

Milton and Locke are later examples of uncom- 
mon powers of mind, that have been enlisted in the 
cause of educational improvement. 

All the civilized nations of the world are now 
vying with each other in their efforts to advance the 
cause of popular instruction. 

In our own country, a fresh impulse was given to 
this movement about a quarter of a century ago. 
The interest which was then awakened manifested 
itself in the publication of the Academician, at 
New York, by Albert and John W. Picket; in the 
appearance of several important Essays upon Popu- 
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lar Education and Schools for Teachers, by James 
G. Carter and Thomas H. Gallaudet; in the estab- 
lishment of the Journal of Education, by William 
Russell, and the Annals of Education, by William 
C. Woodbridge; in the appearance of such works 
as Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping; in the or- 
ganization of the American Institute of Instruction, 
at Boston, and the Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers, at Cincinnati; in 
the establishment of the ‘Troy Female Seminary, 
by Mrs. Willard, the Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, 
by 8. R. Hall, and an Institution at Ipswich, for 
the education of Female ‘Teachers, by Miss Z. P. 
Grant; and in various other improvements then 
introduced, both in the manner and the means of 
instruction. 

The zeal thus awakened did not prove a mere 
temporary excitement. ‘The fire has continued to 
burn and increase till the present time. 

Among the more recent manifestations of this 
progressive movement, are our Normal Schools; 
our State, County, and Town Superintendents of 
Schools; Teachers’ Institutes; improvements in the 
construction of school-houses; and the publication 
of numerous popular educational journals. 

The views of educational reformers are no longer 


regarded as visionary speculations and impracticable 
theories. They gain the ear of legislative bodies, 
and move our law-givers to action. Popular senti- 
ment, in all our most enlightened States, is enlisted 
in the movement, and it must finally triumph. 

But, notwithstanding the numerous educational 
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improvements that have followed each other in such 
rapid succession, the 19th verse of the third chapter 
of Genesis still reads just as it did three thousand 
years ago: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground.” 

The two great objects of intellectual education, 
are mental discipline and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 

The highest and most important of these objects 
is mental discipline, or the power of using the mind 
to the best advantage. 

The price of this discipline is effort. No man 
ever yet made intellectual progress without intellec- 
tual /Jabor. It is this alone that can strengthen and 
invigorate the noble faculties with which we are 
endowed. 

However much we may regret that we do not live 
a century later, because we cannot have the benefit 
of the improvements that are to be made during 
the next hundred years; of one thing we may rest 
assured, that intellectual eminence will be attained 
during the 20th century just as it is in the 19th,— 
by the labor of the brain. We are not to look for 
any new discovery or invention that shall supersede 
the necessity of mental toil; we are not to desire it. 

If we had but to supplicate some kind genius, and 
he would at once endow us with all the knowledge 
in the universe, the gift would prove a curse to us, 
and not a blessing. We must have the discipline of 
acquiring knowledge, and in the manner established 
by the Author of our being. Without this discipline, 
our intellectual stores would be worse than useless. 

8 
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The general law of intellectual growth is mani- 
festly this: whatever may be the mental power 
which we at any time possess, it requires a repetition 
of mental efforts, equal in degree to those which we 
have put forth before, to prevent actual deterioration. 
Every considerable step of advance from this point, 
must be by a new and still higher intellectual per- 
formance. 

There are many impediments in the path of the 
student, which it is desirable to remove; but he who 
attempts to remove all difficulties, or as many of 
them as possible, wars against the highest law of 
intellectual development. 

There cannot be a more fatal error in education, 
than that of a teacher who adopts the sentiment, 
that his duty requires him to render the daily tasks 
of his pupils as easy as possible. 

A simple example will illustrate the two classes 
of dithiculties to which I refer—those which it is 
desirable to remove from the path of the pupil, and 
those which we should not attempt to remove. 

In the solution of a difficult problem in mathe- 
matics, the pupil has two distinct branches of labor 
before him. One of these is to examine carefully 
the nature of the question, and discover or invent 


some method of comparison and combination which 
will give the answer sought. This is the highest, 
and by far the most important portion of his labor. 

The other part consists in the half mechanical 
process of multiplying, dividing, &c. to obtain the 
result, after the method of working is once distinctly 
and fully before the mind. 
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The only special effort required, is in discovering 
the principle involved and the correct mode of apply- 
ing it; and of course the only actual growth of mind 
is derived from this part of the labor. Multiplying 
and dividing are but a repetition of what has been 
done a hundred times before. They cost no new 
effort, and cannot of course carry the mind above its 
former level. 

If now the pupil applies the principle of cancelling 
equal factors, and saves one half of the labor of 
multiplying and dividing, he reduces that part of his 
labor which affords him no material benefit. Here. 
then, we have a manifest advantage, without the 
accompaniment of a corresponding evil. 

But let the same pupil, instead of bringing the en- 
ergies of his own mind to bear upon the problem, 
receive an explanation from his teacher of the prin- 
ciple involved in its solution. He is now relieved 
from the most difficult part of the work, and perhaps 
saves more time than he would gain by the cancel- 
ling of a few equal factors; but the misfortune in 
the present case is, that he is saving the very labor 
which alone can increase his intellectual strength. 

When great errors are of rare occurrence, we have 
little to fear from them; but when they become rife 
in the community, it is time to be alarmed. 

What does observation show in regard to the 
practice of aiding pupils in doing work which it is 
all-important they should do for themselves? If I 
do not greatly misjudge, this error is, at the present 
time, more deeply seated, and more widely extended, 
than any other evil that exists in our schools. 
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Our progress in the art of cultivating habits of 
earnest, independent thought, has not kept pace with 
our improvements in other departments of educa- 
tion. 

Familiar explanations, and illustrations, and sim- 
plifications, and dilutions, too often spare the pupil 
the labor of thinking for himself, and thus dwarf the 
intellect, and defeat the highest object for which our 
schools are established. 

A pupil comes to his teacher with a question in 
arithmetic. ‘I'he teacher sees at a glance just where 
the pupil’s difficulty lies. It is only the work of a 
moment to explain it; and it seems almost unkind 
to send the pupil to his seat, to work another hour 
over the problem, when a single hint would lead him 
to an immediate and correct result. A favorable 
opportunity is also presented, to impress the pupil 
with a sense of the teacher’s superior knowledge and 
ability ; and besides, what in the world is the teacher 
employed for, if not to aid his pupils in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies? 

A teacher in a country village well nigh lost his 
situation under the following circumstances. He 
had ventured to advance the strange doctrine, that 
the real progress of his pupils would be in direct 
proportion to their own independent efforts. Among 
his different scholars, there was a stout lad of about 
fifteen years, who had grown into the habit of run- 
ning to the teacher with every difficulty, however 
trifling, that came in his way. ‘The teacher remon- 


strated with the pupil against this ruinous practice, 
and urged upon him the importance of cultivating 
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habits of self-reliance, but all to no purpose. He 
next resorted to the expedient of making several 
partial suggestions respecting a problem which the 
scholar had brought him to solve; after which, he 
requested the pupil to go to his seat and make 
another trial. He soon found, however, that his well- 
meant efforts were wholly unappreciated. The pupil, 
or perhaps I should now say, young man, had taken 
offence at being turned off with only partial and 
indirect assistance, and obstinately refused to make 
another eflort, unless the teacher would tell him how 
the example was to be performed. The teacher 
kindly explained the object and importance of the 
course he had adopted, and still insisted that the 
pupil should make another trial with the problem, 
before receiving farther assistance. 

The case now went from the school-room to the 
father of the lad, and from the father to the pruden- 
tial committee. In a short time a general excitement 
was raised, and the case was finally carried to the 
superintending committee, with a petition from a 
portion of the district that the master should be 
removed from the school. The substance of the 
argument urged against the teacher was, that he 
never assisted the pupils in their studies; that he 
seemed to suppose it was the business of the pupils 
to explain every thing to him, and not his business 
to explain to them. It was also suggested, that he 
probably did not know how to answer the questions 
himself; and since the pupils were required to do 
more explaining than the teacher, it was further 


argued, that it would be quite as proper that he 
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should pay the district for the information he re- 
ceived, as that he should receive any thing for what 
he imparted. But it so happened, in this case, that 
the discrimination and good sense of the committee 
discovered the real cause of the trouble, and the 
teacher was spared the mortification of being dis- 
missed, for the heinous offence of attempting to teach 
his pupils habits of self-reliance. 

What made Newton and La Place the intellectual 
giants they became? Ask any man, at all distin- 
guished for mental superiority, which has done most 
to place him where he is,—the aid he has derived 
from others, or his own determined and _ persevering 
efforts? and if his instructors receive any considerable 
degree of credit, it will be for what they have done 
in teaching him how to bring into active exercise 
the energies of his own mind. 

One of the best directions ever given to a teacher 
of youth, was that of Fontenelle to Dubois, the 
guardian of Louis XV. in his minority. “ You will 
strive,” said Fontenelle to the instructor, “with all 
your efforts, to make yourself useless.” 

To secure from a pupil the solution of a difficult 
problem, will often cost time which the teacher can 
ill afford; it may even cost more effort to secure a 
solution from the pupil, than it costs the pupil to do 
the work. ‘The pupil has tried the problem, and 
satisfied himself that he is not able to solve it. The 
teacher may be satisfied that the pupil can perform 
it, but if he cannot make the pupil think so too, it 
will be difficult to bring his best energies to bear 
upon it; and even after the pupil is persuaded that 
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he is able to accomplish the task, it may still be 
necessary for the teacher to adopt special measures 
to set the pupil’s mind at work. 

The pupil may have the ability to solve the prob- 
lem; he may believe that he has this ability; and 
he may have a willing mind; and, after all, fail 
entirely of doing it. And this brings distinctly to 
view what must be regarded as the highest gift of 
the teacher; namely, the ability to teach his pupils 
how to think and act, without doing their thinking 
and acting for them. 

When a pupil has failed to overcome an obstacle, 
his mind may often be quickened to action by re- 
questing him to explain the steps he has taken. 
“Great thoughts,” says Dr. Channing, “are never 
fully possessed, till he who has conceived them has 
given them fit utterance.” 

So with a pupil attempting to surmount a diffi- 
culty ; the very effort required to express a thought 
in language, often aids materially in grasping the 
thought itself. 

A scholar had become discouraged over a difficult 
question. He had gone through the solution again 
and again, but could not obtain the answer sought; 
and yet the teacher was satisfied that he had knowl- 
edge enough, and mind enough, to accomplish the 
task. Availing himself of a favorable opportunity, 
he requested the pupil to go through the work slowly 
and carefully in his presenee. As the pupil proceed- 
ed, the teacher required him to explain each step of 
the process; and when he reached the point in the 
solution where his previous error occurred, as the 
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teacher asked him to give his reason, the pupil’s eye 
flashed with delight, and he exclaimed, I see my 
mistake. Without farther assistance he soon reached 
a correct result. ‘The teacher had not furnished the 
slightest hint in respect to the solution of the problem. 
He had only taken measures which brought the 
pupil’s own strength to bear upon it. 

In many cases of this description, it is sufficient to 
require the pupil to perform his work in the teacher's 
presence, without so much as a question on the part 
of the teacher during the process. ‘The mere con- 
sciousness that the teacher’s eye is following the work, 
is sufficient to stimulate the pupil’s mind to greater 
effort and care, and he will detect his mistake alone, 
though he may have been through the solution sev- 
eral times before without success. 

There are, however, cases which neither of these 
methods will reach. ‘The pupil may be required to 
repeat his solution a hundred times; in the presence 
of the teacher, or alone; with reasons, or without; 
and all to no purpose. ‘The result, if he reaches one, 
is sure to be wrong. It is not time, even now, for 
the teacher to give over in despair. Let him ask 
the pupil such questions as will call to mind the 
principles which he has oceasion to apply, and, in 
a majority of cases, the pupil will need no farther 
aid. 

The same end may usually be gained, by giving 
the pupil an example involving the difficulty over 
which he has stumbled, but less complicated in other 


respects; or by giving him several examples, leading 
gradually to the main obstacle to be overcome. 
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The question will perhaps be asked, whether cases 
do not sometimes occur, in which it is necessary, 
after all, to assist the pupil outright. 

I believe the cases are exceedingly rare in which 
minds properly disciplined would ever be benefited 
by direct assistance, in an ordinary course of mathe- 
matical study. But if it be thought best, in extreme 
eases, to afford this assistance, let the pupil, by all 
means, be required to repeat the process, after the 
teacher’s work has been entirely erased; and thus 
derive, at least, the benefit of re-producing, though 
he has not the power to originate. 

The teacher will find it a highly useful exercise, to 
give his pupils an occasional model of thinking. Let 
him take a problem to the black-board, and think 
aloud as he proceeds with the solution; so that the 
pupils may witness the action of the teacher’s mind, 
and observe the questions he asks himself, and the 
various associations and comparisons that arise, as 
he advances from step to step in the process. 

I am aware that, in many of our schools, the de- 
gree of thoroughness which I am recommending 
cannot be fully attained, for want of time; but this 
does not affect the importance of the principle. It 
only brings to light another evil; namely, the large 
number of pupils now found in many schools, in 
proportion to the number of teachers. Let us hope 
that the time is not far distant, when this evil also 
will be greatly diminished. 

In most of our schools, pupils indulge, to a greater 
or less extent, in the practice of assisting each other 


in the solution of difficult questions. I need not say, 
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that we should labor most assiduously to eradicate 
this ruinous practice. Pupils should be taught to 
regard it as dishonorable, either to assist others, or to 
receive assistance, except under the special cogni- 
zance and direction of the teacher. 

Permit me, in this connection, to allude to one of 
the helps kindly furnished by a large class of pub- 
lishers and authors, for the special benefit of teach- 
ers; but which many pupils have thought to be quite 
as well suited to their wants as to the wants of 
instructors. I refer to printed keys, containing solu- 
tions of all the more difficult problems in arithmetic, 
and other branches of mathematics. 

There are undoubtedly cases, in which the time of 
the teacher is so limited, that it is necessary for him 
to resort to the use of a key; but with pupils, their 
effect is always injurious, sapping the very founda- 
tion of every thing adapted to promote manly, inde- 
pendent thought. Even with teachers who are 
compelled to resort to the use of keys for the purpose 
of saving time, it must be confessed that the tendency 
of the practice is to render instruction superficial. 
The very best that can be said of them is, that they 
are necessary evils." 

The practice of introducing young children to the 
study of English grammar, is often exceedingly 
injurious in its influence upon their mental habits. 
A thorough and intelligent analysis of the structure 


* I refer in these remarks to keys that contain the solution of dif- 
ficult questions, and not to those which contain only the answers of 


the problems. No such evils could arise from the use of keys con- 
taining answers only. 
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of language, is beyond the capacity of children eight 
or nine years old; and the practice of teaching 
grammar to pupils at this age, usually accomplishes 
little more than to form and strengthen the habit of 
studying without thinking. 

Few of us have any just conception of the latent 
energies of our own minds. ‘Two brothers were 
pursuing their studies at the same school. One 
was about two years older than the other; but the 
younger at ten was found to be fully equal in schol- 
arship to his brother at twelve. In intellectual and 
slate arithmetic, especially, the younger was already 
in advance of his senior brother. 

As time passed on, the progress of the younger 
brother became more and more rapid, and the older 
brother did litthe more than establish the reputation 
of being a very dull scholar. At fourteen years of 
age, the younger was sent to college; but his brother 
was retained at home in a sphere better suited to his 
abilities and attainments. He had no desire to ob- 
tain a public education; and though he experienced 
a degree of mortification when he reflected that his 
brother had been sent to college on account of his 
superior mental endowments, the impression soon 
passed from his mind, and he gave himself no farther 
concern in regard to it. 

In the course of a few months he overheard a 
conversation between two of his former schoolmates. 
“ Why,” said one of them, “was not George sent to 
college, as well as his brother?” “QO,” said the 
other, “he was always a dull scholar. Don’t you 
remember how he used to copy his sums off from 
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our slates?” ‘The pride of the elder brother, dull 
as he was, was stung to the quick. He did not 
sleep well that night. ‘The next day he went to his 
accustomed labor in the field; but he wasé= still 
haunted with those words —“ Don’t you remember 
how he used to copy his sums off from our slates?” 
He sat down on his plough and thought the matter 
over. “ Haven’t I as much mind as my brother? [ 
know I have, and I'll prove it.” 

His mathematical studies at school had begun 
and ended with arithmetic; but he now procured a 
copy of Bourdon’s Algebra, and went to work, not 
as before, expecting to accomplish nothing, but in 
earnest, with all his might. ‘The way seemed dark 
for several weeks, but his purpose was indomitable. 
His brother had not solved all the problems in Bour- 
don, without assistanee, but he would do it, cost 
what it might. And he did it; conquered every 
difficulty in that extended treatise, without so much 
as a hint to aid him from any quarter. His father 
now gave him the privilege of pursuing a course of 
study at college, but he proudly declined the offer. 
He had established the fact that his mental powers 
were at least equal to those of his brother, and his 
ambition was satisfied. 

Such is the difference between mental faculties 
lying dormant, and the same faculties stimulated to 
action. I have introduced a strong case, but there is 
not a school in the land that does not, in some de- 


gree, illustrate the same law. 
It was eloquently said by the late Prof. B. B. Ed- 
wards, that “ Genius lies buried on our mountains 
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and in our valleys;” and he might with equal truth 
have added, that genius lies buried in our schools 
and colleges; nay, in the learned professions, and in 
the minds of those who are styled Masters of the 
Liberal Arts. 

A successful teacher, of many years’ experience, 
was accustomed to say to his pupils, that he did not 
think their average intellectual progress was ever 
half so great as they were capable of making. But 
it would be absurd to suppose that pupils do not 
generally devote half so much fime to study as their 
duty requires. Many of the pupils in our higher 
seminaries study too many hours in a day already. 
The loss is in the manner of studying. The mind 
is not perfectly abstracted from every thing except 
the subject in hand. The mental energies are not 
all aroused, and concentrated on a single point. 

A young man was employed, some years ago, as 
an assistant pupil in a flourishing New England 
Academy. Among the classes which he was called 
to instruct, was one composed mostly of older pupils, 
in Day’s Algebra. He had been over the greater 
part of this text-book before; but there were, unfor- 
tunately, two or three problems which he had never 
been able to solve. There was one in particular, on 
which he had already tried his strength a number of 
times without success. His class was now rapidly 
approaching this portion of the book, and he must 
be prepared for any emergency that might arise. 
He accordingly set himself at work in earnest, and 
devoted several hours to the unsolved problem; but 
9 
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still the desired result was as far from his grasp as 
ever. 

Mortifying as the alternative was, he decided at 
length to go to one of the teachers of the school, 
and ask for assistance. The teacher kindly engaged 
to examine the question, but remarked that it was 
some time since he had been over this portion of 
the work, and he really wasn’t quite sure that the 
method of solving it would readily occur to him. 
The class had now reached the section in which his 
difficulty occurred, and there was no time to be lost. 
After waiting more than twenty-four hours, the 
problem was returned to him, without a solution. 
What could be done? ‘To go before his class and 
acknowledge that he was unable to master it, would 
be to lose caste at once. ‘The necessity of the case 
suggested one more expedient. He had a friend in 
an adjoining town, who was quite distinguished as 
a teacher of mathematics. ‘To the house of his 
friend he now directed his course, with as little delay 
as possible; but on arriving he learned, to his utter 
confusion, that his friend was absent on a journey, 
and would not return for several days. His last 
hope had fled, and his heart sunk within him. With 
a burden of chagrin and mortification that was al- 
most insupportable, he commenced retracing his 
steps. “ What,” thought he to himself, “am I doing? 
Why am I here?” And his steps gradually quick- 
ened, as the excitement of his mind increased. He 
walked a few moments in silence; but his emotions 
soon found audible utterance. “I can solve the 
problem,” 


he said with emphatic gesture, “and I 
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will solve it.’ He went home and seated himself at 
his table, and did not rise till the task was accom- 
plished. 

This single triumph was worth more to him than 
a year of ordinary tuition; and the pleasure it af- 
forded seemed to him like the concentration of a life 
of enjoyment. The solution was written out in full, 
and at the end of it there still stands the memoran- 
dum: “ Obtained Monday evening, Sept. 2, 1833, at 
half-past eleven, after more than a dozen trials, that 
have consumed in all more than twenty hours of 
time.” 

If we examine the intellectual efforts of our pupils, 
we shall probably find that nine tenths of them fall 
below the maximum of their own previous efforts, 
and cannot therefore be taken into the account in 
estimating their intellectual progress. 

Two pupils of equal attainments have the same 
lesson to prepare for recitation. One accomplishes 
the task by putting forth twenty distinct mental 
efforts. Eighteen of these cost him no greater energy 
or activity of mind than he has often brought into 
exercise before. ‘The other two relate to difficulties 
which cannot be overcome without efforts one degree 
higher than any that he has previously made. But 
the appearance of new difficulties only stimulates 
his mind to action, and the task is accomplished. 

The other pupil puts forth the eighteen efforts that 
come within the range of his previous attainments, 
and leaves the two difficulties which would cost a 
new effort, to be explained at the recitation. To a 
superficial observer, these two pupils may seem to 
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progress in the ratio of 20 to 18; but the true phi- 
losopher will tell us that their progress, so far as 
intellectual growth is concerned, is in the ratio of 


-2to0; and the ratio of 2 to 0 is the ratio of 1000 


to 0. 

It is our misfortune that we have no means of 
measuring and recording from day to day the suc- 
cessive steps of mental growth. Heat and cold, the 
lapse of time, the speed of lightning, are made tan- 
gible, and measured with ease and exactness. We 
can even form a tolerably correct estimate of the 
amount of knowledge acquired in a single day or 
hour; but our estimates of progress in intellectual 
strength are exceedingly uncertain, and often fal- 
lacious. It is to be feared that we often give our 
pupils credit for having passed a very profitable day 
in school, when they have actually deteriorated in 
mental power. We are in danger of forgetting that 
they may add to their stores of knowledge, without 
increasing their intellectual strength. 

Our subject suggests the importance of having 
lessons recited by pupils, and not by teachers. 
Many teachers fall into the habit of supplying all 
the ellipses made by their pupils during recitation. 
You will find a pupil rising in his place with an air 


of perfect assurance, and proceeding with a full voice 
till he meets with some trifling difficulty, when the 
teacher supplies the desired word or hint, and the 
pupil proceeds as before, till another difficulty arises, 
and the teacher again comes to his aid. In this 
way a very fair recitation is made out; and neither 
teacher nor pupil once imagines, that if the pupil 
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had been left to stand independent and alone, he 
would have made almost an entire failure. 

The practice of asking questions that suggest di- 
rectly or indirectly the desired answer, has been 
exposed and condemned again and again in our 
educational meetings and educational journals, but 
it has not yet been banished from the school-room. 

Many teachers who are careful to avoid leading 
questions, still ask altogether too many questions. I 
fear that few of us are entirely free from this fault. 
Instead of giving the pupil a general topic, and 
expecting him to exhaust it, we kindly throw in 
a number of additional questions, to draw out the 
particulars which the pupil ought to associate with 
the main thought, and present in full without this 
aid. Younger pupils require more questions than 
those more advanced; but even younger pupils 
should be allowed to carry at least the lighter por- 
tions of a recitation without assistance. 

Let me not be misunderstood in the views I have 
expressed respecting the importance of requiring 
pupils to rely upon their own resources. Iam nota 
believer in the doctrine of innate ideas. I believe 
that the first germs of knowledge must come from 
without, and not from within; and therefore, that 
very much of the knowledge acquired by younger 
classes of learners must be imparted directly by 
teachers and others. 

There are many branches of learning which we 
must all derive, in a greater or less degree, from 
teachers and books. ‘The treasures of knowledge 


that have been accumulating for nearly six thousand 
g* 
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years, are not to be rejected nor lightly esteemed. 
They are a precious inheritance; but he who con- 
tents himself in idleness and ease, and neglects to 
put his inheritance to usury, will find that his riches 
are little better than shadows. 

But there are other departments of study, in which 
the value of our acquisitions depends almost entirely 
upon the action of our own minds; and it is upon 
these branches that we depend, in a great degree, 
for intellectual growth. Here, then, I would apply 
most rigidly the rule — Never do for a pupil what he 
is capable of doing for himself. 

Passive instruction is always attended with danger 
to the mental habits of pupils. A happy faculty of 
explaining and illustrating the principles of a lesson, 
is an exceedingly valuable gift; but it is a gift that 
is often exercised to the detriment of learners. 

Whatever instruction we do attempt to impart 
orally, should be given in such a manner that it will 
not fail to find a lodgment in the mind of the pupil. 
It is not sufficient to illustrate principles by examples 
and then leave them. ‘They may even be understood 
at the time, and yet not fully possessed. The learner 
must go through the process himself, to be sure he 
is master of it. 

Five boys of a class had failed to solve a difficult 
example in their lesson. The teacher went to the 
black-board, and explained very carefully the manner 
in which the work was to be performed. He then 
turned to the pupils, and requested those that under- 
stood the explanation to manifest it. The five hands 
were all promptly raised. “ Well,” said the teacher, 
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removing his work from the board, “you may all 
perform it now on your slates.” The effort was 
made, but the result showed that only two of the 
five were able to perform the task. ‘The others were 
perhaps right in saying that they understood the 
work, as the teacher explained it, step by step, on 
the board; but it was quite another thing ¢o do it. 

In our efforts to cultivate habits of self-reliance on 
the part of our pupils, one of the best and most 
feasible measures to which we can resort, is the 
practice of introducing frequent written reviews. 
Several topics are written distinctly on the black- 
board, and the pupils are required to expand them 
as fully and accurately as possible. Each pupil is 
seated by himself, and furnished with pen and paper; 
but receives no assistance, direct or indirect, from 
either teacher or text-book. This mode of examining 
a class, accomplishes at least three highly important 
objects at the same time. It affords a thorough test 
of the pupil’s knowledge of the subject; it is one of 
the best methods of cultivating freedom and accu- 
racy in the use of language; and, what is of still 
more value in the discipline of the pupil’s mind is, it 
throws him back upon himself. 

There are too many teachers who seem to regard 
it as their chief business to exercise and develope 
their own minds, instead of attending to the minds 
of their pupils. ‘There are teachers who even man- 
age to sustain a very good degree of popularity in 
school and in the community, by a display of them- 
selves. “ What stores of knowledge he possesses,” 
says one. “ How beautiful his illustrations,” says 
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another. Such knowledge may serve for exhibition, 
but it will prove of little value in after-life. The 
pupil whose attainments at school are but the echo 
of what his teacher has learned, will be sure to be- 
come one of that large class of citizens whose opin- 
ions and actions are always governed by those who 
have the independence to think and act for them- 
selves. 

The theory of most teachers is better than their 
practice. It is easier to teach facts than principles ; 
and easier to teach principles than to form correct 
habits of reasoning, and judging, and originating. 
Hence the constant and inevitable tendency is to 
fall away from our own standard of duty. 

It is not enough for us to believe in the abstract, 
that the mere acquisition of knowledge is of little 
value compared with the formation of correct mental 
habits. We must impress this sentiment upon the 
minds and hearts of our pupils and of their parents. 
We must feel it and Jive it ourselves; and we must 
require our pupils to feel and live it also. 

Let me say, in conclusion, it is all-important that 
we study the mental processes of our pupils. It is 
only by a careful analysis of the inward working of 
the pupil’s mind, that we can learn how to adapt 
our instructions to his real wants. And let us also 
devote ourselves faithfully and constantly to the cul- 
tivation and improvement of our own mental habits, 
lest, while we attempt to guide others in the right 
way, we ourselves should be found wanting. 




















LECTURE IV. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





BY JOSEPH M°CKEEN, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Ladies and Gentlemen of the American 
Institute of Instruction : 


I prorose to offer some remarks on the School 
System of the State of New York. This State, 
from its early settlement, its position, its numbers, 
and from various other causes, has in recent years 
attracted as much attention as any in the confed- 
eracy. Its school system, so far as it is a combined 
or consolidated system, has been often ill understood, 
and often misrepresented, both by friend and foe; 
the one considering it the best and the most liberal, 
and the other the worst and most arbitrary ever de- 
vised or established in a free country. 

I propose to examine it under several aspects. 
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1. As seen at a distance. 
2. Trace its History from the first school established 
in the state to this day. 

3. Give some account of its School Fund, and means 
of support and growth. 

4. Show what have been the impression and expe- 
rience of those who have been working tts machin- 
ery. 


0). View it prospectively. 


l. The perspective. It appears from a distance 
like a symmetrical colossal pyramid, with a broad 
base of the Tuscan order, with twelve thousand 
foundation stones; these representing the District 
Schools; unadorned columns, whose bases are on a 
level with the common path. It is accessible in 
thousands of places equally to all. This pyramid is 
graduated up by several successive steps to a con- 
siderable height; and then one large step is taken, 
and a new platform is superimposed of a richer and 
more polished material. ‘The superstructure now 
rises, supported by two hundred and four Doric col- 
umns, which may represent the Academies, occupying 
many steps in the ascent. ‘Then again comes a new 
platform, on which stand twelve columns of Corin- 
thian beauty, representing the twelve Colleges of the 
State, crowned in excelsior, as one glorious edifice, 
one university, under twenty-one Regents, who dis- 
pense under the eye of the Superintendent, and the 
Governor of the State, reproofs or degrees in honor, 


as the case may require. The daguerreotype of 
this pyramid is beautiful. As seen in the morning 
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sunlight from a high tower in Massachusetts, it is 
an imposing spectacle of remarkable magnificence, 
presenting aspects, in many of its features, of gran- 
deur surpassing all others, reminding the beholder 
of the oriental splendors in architecture of ancient 
days. 

As seen by a good observer in Connecticut, it 
appears to great advantage. The Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard says, that “ New York occupies the most honor- 
able and commanding position in the front of the 
American States, in the movement which is now 
going forward in behalf of the more thorough edu- 
cation of the American people. If I am not misin- 
formed in the history of her school legislation, while 
she has borrowed liberally from others whatever is 
good, she has improved what she has borrowed, and 
in turn become the most bountiful benefactor to 
others. New York was the first State to make 
legislative provision for the education of teachers, 
and the first to extend the means of Common 
School instruction beyond the school-room into 
every family, by opening libraries of good books 
in every school district, accessible to the old and 
the young.” 

Observers in Canada West, Michigan, Virginia, 
and other places, are filled with admiration at the 
imposing appearance of its proportions and grandeur. 
Persons on eminences in the State catch glimpses of 
its beauty, though it requires a certain distance for 
the perfection of the perspective. When one gets 
into the middle of it, he is surrounded by such a 
multiform machinery, complex at first sight, and 
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running so unsteadily, that he is apt to lose his 
poetic sentiment of its beauty and loveliness by the 
forced contact into which he is brought with its 
defects and disturbed working. Many a man has 
been attracted by a fair exterior, and has so be- 
praised the object of his admiration, that he had no 
power to make it or her better. I do not propose to 
place myself in this predicament with regard to the 
school system of the State of New York. I want 
that all who have a sincere friendship for the State 
should hold themselves in that position, that they 
can point to excellences or defects without incurring 
the imputation of partiality or prejudice. A true 
friend tells us of our faults, and one who deserves a 
faithful friend profits by the information. It will be 
our purpose to present the features of the system as 
they are, with true historic fidelity, allowing no 
complacency or chagrin to give discoloration to our 
description and narrative. 


THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Hendrick Hudson, an Englishman in the service 
of the States General of Holland, was the first civil- 
ized navigator who ascended and explored the great 
river of New York which bears his name. In 1609, 
Hudson ascended this noble river to the vicinity of 
Albany, for the purposes of discovery and trade, and 
not, as was the case with the Plymouth settlers, for 
the special purpose of enjoying undisturbed the 
rights of conscience. The establishment of churches 
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and schools was not primarily the object of our 
Dutch ancestors in the first settlement of the Colony. 
The institutions of learning and religion sprung up 
in all the considerable places as the population in- 
creased and extended, so as to make them in the 
estimation of a discriminating people obviously ne- 
cessary. 

Other voyages by Dutch mariners and merchants, 
for purposes of reconnoisance and exploration, were 
made in the years 1610, 1613, 1614, and a large ex- 
tent of country west of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut was known as New Netherlands. Trading-houses 
and stockades were established at New Amsterdam 
and at Fort Orange, now New York and Albany. 
Around these nuclei of trade and influence as people 
gathered, schools were almost immediately estab- 
lished, as one of the necessities of a formative con- 
dition of society. Accordingly, as early as 1633, 
when the population of New Amsterdam had in- 
creased to about four hundred, Mr. Adam Rolandgen 
came over from Holland and established a school 
for the youth of the town. This school, under the 
patronage of the collegiate Dutch churches of the 
city of New York, is still in existence, and flourishing 
with youth-like vigor under the charge of Mr. H. E. 
Dunshee. Nine years after this, a school was opened 
in Albany (Fort Orange) under the patronage of the 
Patroon Van Rensselaer. Early provision was made 
for schools in all the Dutch settlements in the State, 
and in general they have been continued for a con- 
siderable proportion of each year up to the present 
time in all the well populated towns and districts. 
10 
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Dame schools for young children were not yet com- 
mon, but instruction was given by men either at 
public or private expense in every populous neigh- 
borhood. 

The first classical and English school was com- 
menced in New York under the patronage of the 
English colonial government in the year 1687. This 
school received fifty pounds a year from the govern- 
ment for the support of a teacher. In this school 
were taught the Latin and Greek languages and 
mathematics, and forty pounds were allowed for the 
purpose of establishing free scholarships; the privi- 
leges of which were equally enjoyed, according to 
population, by the several counties of the colony. 
This schoo] was the germ of Columbia College, 
which was incorporated in 1754, and endowed in 
part by money raised by lotteries, under the name 
of King’s College, which name it retained until after 
the Revolution. 

Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, 
which was the occasion of a temporary suspension 
of this Institution, lands were granted in the several 
townships for the support of Common Scuoo ts, and 
to establish a Literary Fund for the support of higher 
instruction in Academies and Colleges. Numerous 
public functionaries had from time to time recom- 
mended to the State legislature, and to the people 
of the State, the adoption and organization of a 
school system for the State. The demoralizing in- 
fluences of a seven years’ war had operated disas- 
trously upon the schools of the city and State. A 
large proportion of men and women, who were just 
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coming upon the stage of action, were very imper- 
fectly educated. The Dutch language was princi- 
pally spoken in the old settlements, and there were 
existing prejudices against the innovations and 
fashions of their enterprising eastern neighbors. The 
schools were generally taught in every considerable 
neighborhood by strangers of inferior qualifications. 
Most of these teachers were either from Jreland, 
Scotland, or from New England, and came without 
being sent for, and taught on their own account, 
without any Superintendent’s certificate of their being 
of good moral character, and of sufficient learning 
and ability to teach a common school, &c. The 
Dutch burghers and lords of the soil, looking upon 
teaching not as the profession, but as a small busi- 
ness, eschewed it as the man of Uz did evil. ‘Their 
estimate of teachers being formed from these, was in 
the judgment of charity not much at fault. 

The pioneer tenants of this colony were an in- 
dustrious and enterprising people. Commerce and 
trade were their chief aims, but they did not suffer 
the interests of education to be entirely neglected. If 
there was less attention and encouragement given to 
letters than in Massachusetts, (which State in this 
respect is an exception in the world’s history of 
colonization,) it may be well accounted for without 
instituting any invidious comparisons. The objects 
and causes of their immigration were different. 
Massachusetts was settled by a select band of re- 
ligionists, who were educated in the literature and in 
the theological systems of their times. These sought 
sanctuary from oppression in the wilderness where 
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they might rear families in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of peaceful altars and quiet homes. The 
immigrants to New Amsterdam, though principally 
a Protestant people, came for other objects, having a 
like religious faith with their New England neigh- 
bors, which had been less tested in the afflictive 
controversies which disturbed that period; they had 
less fear of the invasion of their privileges, and were 
in the main more tolerant to strangers of differing 
faith, For many years they were less solicitous 
about the liberal education of their children than 
their eastern neighbors. It is perhaps not strange 
that a people who were seeking advantage from new 
agricultural and commercial relations, should for a 
while neglect some of the interests of education. 
The aggressive action of this day was unknown. 
Men were more tolerated in choosing darkness. 
There was less opprobrium falling upon ignorance 
than in this day of extraordinary activities. Instruc- 
tion was now a private interest. The increase and 
diffusion of knowledge were not yet the great aim 
of legislators. 

Friends of education there were then, as now, and 
in every community of sufficient population there 
was a school of some kind. Some few were free 
schools in connection with churches. Some were 
classical schools of an academic grade, and others 
were of a lower order of private schools, managed 
in most instances with reference to private emolu- 
ment. Education was not then systematized either 
in its proces-verbal or in its means of support, nor in 
any of the supervisory arrangements as at the pres- 
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ent time. Therefore in comparing the schools of the 
last century with those of this day, it is due to the 
generations of legislators who have passed away, 
that we should take into the account the difference 
of circumstances between the present and the past, 
and in comparing this State with some others, we 
should consider the difference between a homogene- 
ous people of the same stock, and a diversified 
people from many countries. ‘The process of assimi- 
lation, aided by our common school organizations, 
has gone on prospering, notwithstanding the city of 
New York is the great entrepét of immigration from 
all other lands to this. 

It was early seen by the distinguished men who 
gave tone to public sentiment in this State, that a 
limited and imperfect course of instruction was 
not calculated to develop the mental power of the 
people. A course of primary education is in its 
nature elementary, including only the first steps in 
an education. However well such initiative may 
be taken, it is but preliminary in a course of the 
development of mind. It is not, as many suppose, 
however skilfully it may be conducted, a system 
of education. A course of secondary instruction, 
embracing a preparation for reading classical and 
scientific works, must follow; and there must be a 
superior or academic course, in which the mind must 
be disciplined and indoctrinated in the great princi- 
ples of science, and trained by the severity of appli- 
cation. ‘The memory must be tasked, and the 
judgment exercised; and this primary, secondary, 
and superior instruction are the three gradations or 
10° 
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links of the golden chain, which go to compose the 
system of education contemplated for the State of 
New York. 

I have used the word primary, as applied to 
instruction, in no narrow or sectional sense, but as 
embracing most of the rudimental instruction of the 
Common Schools; and secondary, in reference to the 
elements of the exact and natural sciences, and the 
principles of language and grammar, preparatory to 
a course in a University. The consecutive following, 
of one step after another, however much it may be 
neglected, is what was intended in this system. 

In 1743, the first Grammar School west of Albany, 
was established by Rev. Mr. Dunlap, at Cherry Val- 
ley. This school enjoyed a high reputation for many 
years. Soon after this date, the policy of raising 
money to endow colleges by lotteries came into 
vogue, and several lotteries for a succession of years 
were authorized for this purpose. Union College, 
at a much later date, raised large sums in this way. 
The preference —it might almost be said the pas- 
sion —for this species of legalized gambling finally 
became too strong, and the legislature prohibited 
their being longer tolerated in this State. Other 
means of fostering the interests of learning and piety 
were devised. 


A Board of Regents had been established in 1789, 
to whom was committed the oversight and direction 
of what was considered the higher instruction. The 
institutions composing these, under the Regents, 
were to be known as the University of the State of 
New York. At this time a portion of the public - 
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land was set apart and devoted to the encourage- 
ment of Colleges and Academies, and to the support 
of Common Schools. The European policy of caring 
most for the higher instruction, for a while prevailed 
in this State. In 1790, the proceeds of sales of the 
public lands were appropriated to the higher insti- 
tutions. In 1792, the legislature appropriated $37,500 
a year, for five years. In 1793, the Regents very 
liberally proposed the establishment of Common 
Schools throughout the State, in which the first 
rudiments of learning might be taught better than 
in the private schools then in existence. Suggestions 
and arguments from the Regents and others pre- 
vailed with the legislature, and in 1795 a School 
System was adopted, and $50,000 a year for five 
years was appropriated for the establishment and 
support of Common Schools. 

In 1798, when the State had a population of but 
five hundred thousand, there were thirteen hundred 
and fifty-two Common Schools organized according 
to the act, in which were fifty-nine thousand six 
hundred and sixty children. In 1799, an act was 
passed to raise $100,000 by four lotteries; $12,500 
for Academies, and $87,500 for Common Schools. 

In 1800, Governor Jay recommended increased aid 
to the Common Schools, and the legislature gave 
$50,000. In 1801, the legislature allowed the rais- 
ing of another $100,000 by lottery for the Common 
Schools. In 1803, they directed that the sums raised 
be invested in real estate. 

In 1805, Governor Lewis recommended that all 
the State lands be applied for the benefit of colleges 
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and schools, and the legislature passed an act pro- 
viding that the proceeds of sales of five hundred 
thousand acres be appropriated and set apart as a 
School Fund, and when the receipts from interest 
should amount to $50,000 per annum, it should be 
distributed pro rata, according to population, with 
$50,000 more which was to be raised by tax. In 
1809, the investment of this fund was $1,151,115, 
In 1812, commissioners of the fund were appointed 
by Governor Tompkins, and Gideon Hawley was 
appointed Superintendent of Common Schools. 

In 1812, the School Fund was productive and 
larger than at any former period. It was not, how- 
ever, so large as to render other means unnecessary, 
nor so small as to be despised and rejected. To 
obtain a distributive share of the annual income of 
this fund, at least as much more was to be raised 
in the town taxes, and these sums would sustain a 
school at a very moderate rate-bill for three quarters 
of the year. ‘This rate-bill system was, in the judg- 
ment of many discreet observers, the best adjusted 
system for a thriving community, that has ever been 
devised. It was not original with this State, nor 
adapted to every condition of society; but the ten- 
dency of the organization which sprung up under 
this dispensation, was calculated to awaken a local 
interest, in every district, that would indicate the 
importance of suitable trustees and other super- 
visory officers in every district and town, and the 
avails of this fund distributed to every one of the 
School Districts of the State under the regulations 
adopted, had a more equal and beneficent influence 
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upon the whole people, than would have been pro- 
duced by a much larger sum, which would have 
rendered, in the judgment of many people, the rais- 
ing of more money by taxation unnecessary. The 
schools increased and prospered for a series of years 
under this rate-bill regulation. 

This fund has been on the increase up to this day. 
It would be interesting, if time allowed, to give its 
history ; but let it suffice to state that, at present, it 
is as follows: viz. 


The funded productive capital . ‘ ; $2,243,563 36 


, e 
An annuity of $25,000 from the State, the 416,666 67 
principal of which at 6 per cent. would be 


The U.S. Dep. Fund . . ; ‘ 2,750,000 00 
Total Fund : $5,400,230 00 


yielding at 6 per cent. an interest of $324,000, of 
which $300,000 is for Common Schools; to this sum 
is added $800,000 raised by State tax on property, 
making $1,100,000 — $1,045,000 for teachers’ wages, 
and $55,000 for libraries and school apparatus. 

From the Literary Fund $40,000 go to the Acade- 
mies; the legislature grants an allowance of $10,000 
for the State Normal School, and to the Colleges 
almost every year not less than $20,000. 

Eighty-six of the Academies are allowed $12:50 
per scholar, to the extent of twenty each, for the 
education of Common School Teachers, who shall 
attend to this special instruction, for not less than 
sixteen weeks; the males being not less than eigh- 
teen, and the females sixteen years of age. The 
State has thus provided aid and instruction in the 
Academies for seventeen hundred and twenty candi- 
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dates for teaching, besides two hundred and fifty-six 
more in the great Central Normal School at the Cap. 
ital, making in all nineteen hundred and seventy-six, 
There are also three hundred more in the Normal 
School of the city of New York. 

The apportionment of $1,100,000 among the eleven 
thousand five hundred and thirteen districts of the 
State is oppressive and unjust to cities and towns 
where they have large schools. The country mem- 
bers of the legislature, not content that the $800,000 
raised to be distributed with the ordinary avails of 
the School Fund (and raised too upon a very un- 
equal assessment of property), by which $314,350-62 
is taken from New York, and $128,709-14 only re- 
turned; drawing thus from the city to be used in the 
rural districts $185,641-48. Another element in the 
injustice of this distribution of the whole $1,100,000, 
is the inequality of the districts. One third of the 
$1,100,000, or $366,666-66, is distributed to the dis- 
tricts entirely irrespective of their size or number of 
scholars. If the whole sum had been distributed 
according to the population, the larger towns would 
have received the larger sums; but a small district of 
twenty-five or thirty scholars in the country receives 
just as much of this $366,666°66 as a large district 
in New York or Kings, which contains six hundred 
or eight hundred children. ‘T'wo thirds is distributed 
according to population, and one third according to 
the number of districts. To illustrate: — St. Law- 
rence county has four hundred and forty-six little 
school districts in a population of sixty-eight thousand 


six hundred and seventeen, and draws $14,204-23, 
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and Brooklyn and Williamsburgh combined have 
eighteen districts, and a joint population of one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, and draw $973-26 of this one third. This 
is one of the discrepancies seen by those inside, 
and which must be painfully evident to all who will 
take a close and searching view. 

It was not until 1816, that anything like full and 
accurate returns were made to the State department. 
In that year there were reported two thousand six 
hundred and thirty-one schools, in which were 


140,106 scholars. 


In 1820 there were 5763 school dist. 271,877 “ 
1925 “ 7,544 “ 431,000“ 
1830 “ 8872 “ 468,257 « 
1835 $6 9,107 a §22,618 " 
1840 - 10,706 9 564,760 es 
18145 * 10,990 ‘ 709,156“ 
1850 - 11,191 oe 778,655 * 
1852 about 11,800 «“ 800,000 * 


which .last number are taught at an expense of 
$1,766,688. 

The District Schools are furnished with libraries. 
There are now more than one million five hundred 
thousand volumes in these District School Libraries, 
the establishment of which, at public cost, is, so far 
as I know, a feature peculiar to New York. The 
amount of useful knowledge that is diffused through 
the State by these eleven or twelve hundred libra- 
ries can hardly be estimated. Those who have most 
extolled the New York system have pointed to this 
improvement. ‘The books carried home into fami- 
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lies reduplicate their usefulness by carrying instruc. 
tion to many thousands outside of the school-house 
and beyond the school age. 

The extensive geological surveys of the State, 
and the expensive publication of them, have not, it 
is believed, been equalled in any other State. The 
meteorological observations and journals kept in the 
numerous Academies, organized in co-operation with 
the Smithsonian Institute, under the direction of 
Prof. Guyot, as appears by successive communica- 
tions in the annual Reports of the Regents, are 
creditable to the State, and are interesting and 
valuable records for men of science, both at home 
and abroad. 

The sexes are equally provided for in our schools. 
Three fourths of the teachers are ladies. In the 
Academies, and the State Normal School, there is 
a preponderance of females fully equal to all the 
students in the Colleges which are confined to the 
other sex. 

The custom of having a male teacher in the win- 
ter and a female in the summer, and two vacations 
a year, one in the spring and the other in the fall, 
has obtained in the small districts to a considerable 
extent. This was not an original Dutch custom, 
but was brought in from New England, and adopted 
as a matter of economy. ‘This custom has its evils, 
which are hard to be overcome. It operates against 
permanency in teaching. It keeps youth and inexpe- 
rience in the schools without time, even if there were 
skill, to mature and organize any systematic classifi- 
cation of a school that shall extend beyond the 
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current term. The contrast between regular and 
occasional teachers is very remarkable. The mind 
is not trained by fitful changes, but by steady perse- 
verance in one direction. 

In the State are twelve Colleges; two hundred 
and five Academies; one State Normal School; and 
eleven thousand four hundred District Schools; be- 
sides at least six hundred Private Schools, many of 
which are highly respectable, large and flourishing. 
According to the last official returns, which are less 
than those of the current year, there were the fol- 
lowing numbers taught in 1851: — 

In twelve Colleges, 882 undergraduates, besides 
professional students as many more; in one hundred 
and sixty-eight Academies, 33,015 students; (thirty- 
seven Academies not reporting, are not included) ; 
in one State Normal School, 256; in eleven thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-seven District Schools, 
794,500. ‘Total reported, 828,653. If the thirty- 
seven Academies not reporting, and the estimat- 
ed six hundred Private Schools and Seminaries, 
are reckoned at forty scholars each, we shall have 
25,480 more; making a grand total of 854,133 in 
the various stages in the schools of New York, equal 
to one fourth of the whole population. It may be 
questioned, whether any other State can show a 
larger proportion of school-going population. The 
schools in most of the cities and towns are continued 
for ten and a half or eleven months; but in the rural 
districts the average time is not more than eight 
months. A considerable proportion do not attend 


more than half of that time, There are difficulties 
il 
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in this connection not easily surmounted; but as the 
time to which youth are privileged to attend the 
Common School is extended to twenty-one years, 
every child may receive the more needful rudiments 
of knowledge before he goes forth into the world. 
The system of education of the State has grown 
out of its political relations, which contemplate and 
provide for the good of the whole people. Social 
and self improvement are results of good government 
in free States. Philanthropic principles are nursed 
by knowledge and virtue, and consist only with free- 
dom of inquiry and of action in social, political, and 
religious affairs. We are already reaping good fruits 
from our broad-cast sowing of the seeds of knowl- 
edge. Persecuting bigotry and slavish superstition 
would overwhelm us, but for the schools. Like 
clouds and mists they sometimes darken the margin 
of the firmament, but when the light of knowledge 
comes like the sun, we have prevailing day. The 
due appreciation of political rights does not co-exist 
with ignorance. ‘The State, to be secure, must have 
an educated population. ‘To make sure of the 
privileges of self-culture and self-government, we 
must have some guarantee for our personal rights. 
The community is made up of individuals, each 
constituting a part. ‘They must be educated some- 
what alike in the common branches of learning, or 
all will not be co-operative and socially happy. They 
are the civil power, that make the laws, administer 
the government, constitute the armies. They are 
the agriculturists, the merchants, the artists, the 
laborers in every domain of art and toil. All the 
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compacts, immunities and responsibilities incident 
to regulated society are theirs. They have the same 
political rights, the same prospective destiny, the 
same religious hopes; and it is adjudged proper that 
they should, with like aspirations, mingle in the same 
Common School, Academy and College. 

This system is not yet perfected. Rome was not 
built in a day, and then it was rebuilt, again and 
again, first of wood, then of brick, and then of 
marble. Improvement is a thing of progress, and 
perfection is always a little further on. Our system 
is graded, but it is not so faultless as it appears in 
perspective. The steps are unequal and sometimes 
too high, and sometimes a step is taken retrograde. 
Numerous architects employed upon the same ma- 
chinery are more likely to disturb than to increase 
its harmonious working and unity of design. The 
more admirable it is from its multiplied co-operative 
complexities, the more easily is it deranged. This 
has been fully exemplified in the abundant labors of 
inexperienced legislators. Alterations are not always 
improvements, and a pure intention is not always a 
protection against blundering. It has been the mis- 
fortune of the State, that it has had too much legis- 
lation. The cardinal principle, however, that the 
property of the State shall educate the children of 
the State, has been sustained. The liberal men 
who pay the taxes for the support of schools realize 
the truth of the aphorism, that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” in the consolation of their 
own bosoms, and in the protection of their own 
homes and property. 
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Education begins in the family, the very sanctuary 
of human life, where maternal love seasons and in- 
tensifies the new thought. ‘Then comes the Primary 
School, in which knowledge and letters are taught 
by an authorized teacher. This school is watched 
over by anxious parents and by chosen trustees. 
Here the child’s education is carried on for several 
successive steps through the more necessary studies. 
The rich and the poor have mingled together, and 
have learned to love one another. They have stud- 
ied the same things, and are qualified alike. Now 
some must go to the business of life, and some to 
the High School or Academy. The decimated por- 
tion that go up, have become very much identified 
with the nine tenths who go out, and are the true 
substratum of society. The Academy carries on the 
education by several degrees, qualifying many for 
school teaching, and for entering upon professional 
studies or business pursuits, and from thence another 
decimation takes place for the College and Univer- 
sity. 

One of the incongruities of the New York system 
is found in the step from the Common School to the 
Academy. ‘This step needs adjustment. There is a 
hiatus to be filled, not in scholarship, for the Com- 
mon School in a thousand instances oversteps the 
Academy. It is in the change of the means in the 
two institutions for support. The one is now free, 
and the other is not; the Regents not having con- 
trol of sufficient funds for very material aid to the 
student, except he be so fortunate as to have assigned 
him a free scholarship, which may be found in some 
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of the Academies, or he may attend for four months 
in preparation for teaching. 

The allowance to the Academy is small, and a 
comparatively small number put in their claim for 
its enjoyment. Some fall back upon the Common 
School as the people’s College, forgetful that a 
system involves the idea of higher and lower; and 
that by the system, the cultivation of the wisest is 
made to benefit the most ignorant. No one who 
ean deduce a logical sequence from an admitted 
premise, will start a crusade against Colleges and 
Academies by way of improving Common Schools. 

The educational system of the State consists of 
one University, under the care of twenty-one Re- 
gents appointed by the Legislature, with twelve 
Colleges, two hundred and four Academies not 
concentred in one favored place, but distributed all 
over the State, in which are taught the rudiments of 
science, and the classical, and some of the modern 
languages; with nearly twelve thousand District 
Schools, whose privileges are free to all; each school, 
in whatever secluded spot, and however small, hav- 
ing its licensed teacher, its common school library 
its supervising trustees, and every town its superin- 
tendent; and the town superintendents forming a 
County Board, with the State Superintendents hold- 
ing appellate jurisdiction over the adjudications on 
the inferior officers in all matters of difference arising 
between districts, with regard to licenses, &c. 

This organization includes every grade of instruc- 
tion from the abecedarian to the man who passes out 
into the world to lead in counsel, teach in its semi- 
11* 
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naries, or officiate in its learned professions. It 
ignores all theories that distort into disproportionate 
importance one class of instruction to the prejudice 
of the others. It contemplates the Common Schools 
as a broad basis from which, and on which, must be 
superstructed the ornate columns of strength and 
beauty that dignify the Temple of Science. It counts 
its Common Schools not as a separate interest, or as 
a system, but as the first and indispensable part of a 
great system, suited to all conditions of society in 
whatever state of advancement. 

With regard to Colleges, we often hear it sug- 
gested that they are less adapted to their work than 
they were fifty years ago. Now why isthis? The 
answer is very obvious. It is this: that the circum- 
stances of society have greatly altered; the Colleges, 
while they have increased in number, have altered 
very little. Academies, on the contrary, are not only 
more numerous, but better. Classical and boarding 
schools are multiplied and of higher character. 
Eminent lecturers open courses on literary and 
scientific subjects, in the treatment of which they 
often excel, both in ability and learning, the regular 
College Professors. ‘These may be heard in all our 
cities and towns. There are also private schools 
which adopt collegiate courses, or courses that many 
prefer, because they seem better adapted to the 
wants of particular individuals. These make a 
diversion from, and divide the interest with the 
Colleges; and they are oftentimes fully equal to 
some of the inferior Colleges. 

But these schools which enter the lists of compe- 
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tition with Colleges and the University, like all 
things earthly, nave also their faults, which should 
not be overlooked in the comparative estimate. 
There are probably some seen or unseen elective 
affinities, not deserving praise, that have brought 
their disciples together. They are of the same 
grade in society, they are alike rich, they go to the 
same church, are of the same political creed, or they 
are destined for the same profession. Now the cir- 
cumstances of society in this country afford an ar- 
gument against caste and clique, and all narrow 
and illiberal associations. Our children, when they 
reach their majority, must go forth into the world. If 
their experience and knowledge of the diversities of 
character are then to begin, they are but half edu- 
cated. When our school system shall have been 
eliminated of all the fractional shreds of a by-gone 
theory, in which the classical and the practical are 
too much disjoined; when the emendations which 
have been suggested, have been incorporated into, or 
superimposed upon the ample foundation which a 
graduated official control and a munificent and well- 
secured school fund afford; a citizen may sit down 
and contemplate with pleasure the educational ad- 
vantages and privileges which are opening upon his 
children in common with society around him. An 
enlightened and patriotic man, looking to the well- 
being and influence of his son in after-life, may say : 
“ Let his education be begun in the Common School, 
where he will meet with all classes of boys and all 
descriptions of character. To guard his moral feel- 
ings from contamination, let him be allowed and 
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encouraged to relate at home whatever he sees and 
hears among his playfellows, and let his parents 
approve or disapprove as the case may require. Let 
him thus early become acquainted with the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, good and evil, 
and taught to cherish the one and avoid the other. 
He will thus acquire a hardihood of character, a 
power over his own desires, and a strength of pur- 
pose and of will, far superior to the boy who has 
been kept out of harm’s way, and furnished with a 
private tutor to make the path of learning smooth 
and pleasant. The stern discipline of a large Com- 
mon School, composed of boys of every shade of 
character, is useful to break the will to rightful 
authority, and cultivate patience and fortitude under 
evils which must be borne for the sake of after bene- 
fit. He who fears to trust his son among the poor 
boys of the Common School, and therefore sends him 
to a select school, patronized only by the rich, should 
remember that the rich have their peculiar vices as 
well as the poor, and that the effemipacy and peev- 
ishness of the spoiled children of fortune, are quite 
as contagious, and more disastrous in their effects 
upon the character, than the rude manners, and hard, 
blunt passions of the sons of poverty.” 

“ At twelve or thirteen, we may suppose the lad to 
have completed the studies of the Common School, 
and to be ready to enter upon a higher course of in- 
struction. If then he can enter upon a course of 
higher studies without leaving the paternal roof, let 
him begin the study of Latin and Greek. And here 
let not a teacher stand at his elbow to remove every 
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difficulty in his way, and think for him as well as in- 
struct. Resolution and self-reliance were never more 
needed than now. The discipline and encounters 
of the first school were preparatory to this. Let the 
powers of his mind be taxed as much as they can 
bear without discouragement; and let him not only 
be encouraged, but compelled to think for himself. 
Too much help at this period is injurious. Large 
schools have this incidental advantage —that they do 
not allow time for the indulgent teacher to aid in the 
preparation of the lessons; doing for him what he 
ought to do for himself.” 
































LECTURE V. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY CHARLES H. WHEELER, 


OF SALEM, MASS. 


A careFuL survey of the history of mankind; a 
candid attention to the course of Divine Providence, 
either general or special; or an enlightened view 
of the nature of man, would sufficiently indicate 
those elements of human culture, which should as- 
sume. the title of essential. If to the impressions 
thus gained, we add the facts and principles which 
constitute the history and glory of our own land, we 
shall be equally certain concerning the character of 
those elements of American education which have 
formed, and which are necessary to retain it what it 
is—or at least aspires to be — universal and free. 
So intimate is the connection of such an education 
with the existence of a free civil government, so 
mutual their dependence, so reciprocal their influ- 
ence, that the pillars of the one are the pillars of the 
other also; in laying the foundations of the one, we 
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bear aloft the top-stone of the other. It is therefore 
with no presumption of developing new truths, or 
adding new attractions to the old and familiar,— nor 
with any desire to overlook the relative importance 
of any of the numerous means and appliances, which 
are everywhere urged with so much zeal and success 
in advancing the cause of public instruction, that the 
present occasion is employed for calling attention to 
more fundamental considerations. For the work 
of education has reached that stage in its progress 
which, in the opinion of many, renders such a refer- 
ence to first principles peculiarly proper and neces- 
sary. Indeed, it is quite certain that the course of 
education, whatever may be its character, must be 
onward. By all the signs of the times, by the open 
field which our land exhibits for the success of de- 
veloped talents, by the stirring and increasing interest 
everywhere manifested in its current affairs, by the 
untiring philanthropy of the good, by the unhallowed 
ambition of the bad, the advance of intelligence 
appears to be secure; and, in the absence of tyr- 
anny to crush, and of superstition to dread it, its 
dominion, unless arrested by suicide, must become 
universal. 

Now, wherever the question should be asked, What 
influences were most prominent in establishing the 
renowned and prosperous system of government 
and education under which we live, and upon what 
may we rely for its permanence,—the answers 
would all merge in one, rising loud and distinct 
from the most opposite sources, viz., “ Virtuous in- 
telligence.” Let Christian intellect be the terms and 
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spirit of the reply, and it will announce — what we 
deem to be the important truth —that Christian and 
intellectual must be the characteristics of an educa- 
tion which shall be universal and free. 

Obvious and undoubted such truths may appear; 
but if true, they are all-important, and not the more 
likely for their truthfulness to form the basis of 
practical endeavors. ‘The fact of our mortality is a 
truism, yet the ancient monarch was not the only 
mortal who needed special admonition of the fact. 
Truism, indeed, is the “spectre address” in the 
book of Job: yet all the apparatus of supernatural 
vision must arouse the mind of the listener, before 
he will give due heed to a suggestion, which, under 
other circumstances, would, from its very obvious- 
ness, pass unheeded. Let it be remembered, more- 
over, that the time of their greatest prosperity, 
in the course of nations or of institutions, is the 
period of their greatest danger; and while we re- 
joice in the widening prospects of our cause, and 
“count upon its victory in the multitude of its re- 
sources,” let us remember when, and where, and by 
whom, and why, it was first resolved that all “the 
children of the State should be educated by the 
State;” that Christian intellect proclaimed the ever- 
lasting, fundamental truth, that it is “the boon of 
every human being” to be educated; that it was 
Christian statesmanship, acting from no promptings 
of inferior motives, which declared the boon of the 
individual to be the right and duty of the State; and 
it will not be deemed superfluous that I advance, as 


the first of the “ Essential Elements” of our educa- 
12 
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tion, that it should be distinctly and thoroughly 
Christian. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss the meth- 
ods of securing this result, nor even to maintain its 
possibility ; but only to advocate its necessity to the 
protracted existence, as it was to the commencement, 
of such a system of public instruction as is ours; 
and to show that if unhallowed influences shall in- 
flame this citadel, the edifice which it guards must 
also be destroyed. “Proximus ardet Ucalegon.” 

But not to be misinterpreted at the outset, it is 
believed that in most States, the public schools do 
give all necessary and even all desirable scope for 
the introduction and prominence of this element. 
To the fact, however, let it be interpreted as it may, 
I beg leave to call your attention. 

Our public education should be Christian, because, 
in the first place, i¢ cannot be neutral. “The image 
and superscription” of some religion or other, every 
system of instruction will and must impress upon its 
recipient. Now I am not advocating a system of 
religious schools. The religion of a system may be 
one thing; a religious system may be another and a 
very different one—just as the religion of a book 
may have no necessary identity with a religious 
book. Who does not know that histories, dramas, 
novels, poems, written without any such intention, 
have, each, their peculiar religion interwoven through- 
out their whole structure?—a fact as true of the 
writings of Sue as of Cowper, of Scott as of Milton. 
Observe it in the works of the great expounder of 
human nature, wherever he exhibits the deep work- 
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ings of the human soul. Observe it in the natural 
conscience of Hamlet : — 


‘¢ To die ; — to sleep ; — 
To sleep! perchance to dream ! — ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 


* * * * * * 








When he himself might his quietus make, 

* * * * * * 
But for the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 


Again, in the profound theology of the king of 
Denmark : — 


“ What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ! 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow ? 

* * * + a * 
May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 


* * * * * . 





but ’tis not so above. 

There is no shuffling ; there, the action lies 
In his true nature ; and me ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 





Once more, in the chastened penitence of Wol- 
sey :— 


‘¢ Cromwell, I charge thee,. fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels. 
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Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth’s! then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. ° ° ° 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, He would not in mine age 

Have left me to mine enemies.” 


Thus it displays itself, forces itself upon us, wher- 
ever fear or doubt, conscience or philosophy, hold 
their soliloquies or their councils. 

Now this connection is as intimate in the case of 
education as in that of literature, and much more 
influential. 

Since, then, some religion education must impress, 
it should avail itself of the best in its power. Now 
the gods of Arpad and Sepharvaim are no more. 
Korans and Shasters endure not the brightness of 
advancing knowledge. The religions of Christ and 
of the god of this world are all that are left; and of 
these, whatever system, so broad, protracted, and 
powerful as that of a public education, is not for 
the one, is against it; and it is equally true that 
that which is not against the other, is for it. In its 
spirit, therefore, and tendency, in its aims, illustra- 
tions, and philosophy, the Christian element should 
be paramount. For, let it be added, thus only will 
its moral instruction have any solid foundation. 

We are constantly reminded, in the reports of 
school and legislative committees, in public lectures 
and in public prints, of the duty, importance, neces- 
sity of moral instruction and culture in our schools. 
From all quarters comes up this Macedonian cry for 
moral education. Now, if all this means simply the 
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inculeation of precepts of human wisdom or pru- 
dence, such precepts do not meet the exigences of 
the case —“ Tempus non eget istis defensoribus.” 
Such instruction has no proper basis nor force, — no 
basis; it rests on the shifting sands of human opin- 
ion ;—no force ; it lacks the authority and sanction 
suited to the nature of the mind and the urgency of 
the passions. But if in all these calls the morality 
of the Gospel be intended, why expect the stream to 
flow when severed from the fountain? If this is to 
be inculeated in connection with its concomitant 
sanctions and principles, it is Christian instruction ; 
if disconnected from them, it may as well emanate 
from Zoroaster or Confucius; and its results might 
be anticipated by a reference to those lands where 
its influence has longest been exerted; displayed in 
the cunning infidelity of the Chinaman, and the pet- 
rified superstition of the Persian. As Coleridge once 
said of Evidences, “I am weary of them,” so may 
one say of those ceaseless calls for moral education. 
They mean nothing, or they mean more than they 
express ; for moral education, at the present day at 
least, cannot be severed from its Christian source, 
without an unnatural and fatal divorce of “ what 
God hath joined together ;” a divorce the more fatal, 
in proportion as it is isolated and conspicuous. We 
regard it, therefore, as demonstrated, that if morality 
be an essential element in a free public education, 
Christianity is therefore essential. 

But let it further be considered, that an indispen- 
sable requisite to the prosperity, even to the perma- 
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nent existence of any public scheme or organization, 
is the favor of the good. 

How clearly do we see this fact illustrated in lite- 
rary fame and history. The name of Cowper will 
ever be cherished wherever plaintive sadness shall 
seek companionship or relief; and that of Milton 
will survive so long as mortals shall be found to 

‘« Assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men,” — 
while the meteor flame of Byron must continue to 
blaze more and more dimly, till it is lost in the dis- 
tance of antiquity ; and the writings of Voltaire — 
the mountains of contemporaneous and future pro- 
ductions shall fall upon them, and hide them from 
the presence and the thoughts of mankind. For 
there is a conservative law pervading the world, by 
virtue of which the wise and good find ever their 
duty and happiness in preserving and extending the 
influence of works which interpret or embalm the 
more sacred principles and feelings of humanity, and 
in repressing those of an opposite character and tend- 
ency. But the selfish, the ambitious, the unprinci- 
pled, too much occupied with schemes of their own 
advancement, find no such motives in rescuing from 
oblivion, and exalting into prominence the fame and 
influence of kindred spirits of the past or present. 
Thus Wisdom and Piety vindicate their sway upon 
earth, and, strangely aided by their antagonistic 
forces, consign perverted or misdirected genius to 
remediless and merited insignificance. Now apply 
this law to institutions, and it will be seen how greatly 
strengthened must be their hold upon existence by 
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maintaining the element under consideration. How 
clearly, too, it explains the signal failure of several 
organizations of the present age. Indeed, the propo- 
sition suggests the very auspices under which our 
free school system originated, and has hitherto been, 
to a great extent, maintained. And I deem it not 
improper, because it confirms this branch of my sub- 
ject, to allude to a class of men who have nowhere, 
and have never had, their superiors in equal numbers 
in any profession, in extent and variety of learning, 
in liberal devotion to the cause of education; whose 
services are indispensable at the literary anniversary, 
in the lyceum, and on the school committees; and 
whose literary zeal has only been equalled by their 
zeal for Him whose high commission they have 
borne —I mean the clergy of our land —I deem it 
proper to allude to the fact, that they were the first 
to originate, and the foremost to defend, and the 
most active to carry forward that system, which is 
now the boast of the statesman and the pride of the 
patriot; and to suggest, that since such have been 
the prominent agencies to develop and strengthen 
the system, it were neither wise nor prudent to cast 
away their cords from it, nor to trust for final success 
to inferior principles or motives or agencies. 

There is yet another consideration to be noticed, 
in strengthening my proposition, to be drawn from 
the acknowledged course of Divine Providence. 
We have already argued the necessity of the Chris- 
tian element in our public education, on the ground 
that the impress of some religion must be stamped 
by it—that it is the only basis of moral teaching ; 
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and that thus only can it secure the favor of the good, 
But there is yet higher and broader ground, from 
which to take a survey. It is admitted by all, that 
the great end to which all history has ever been tend- 
ing, and with reference to which all human affairs 
are providentially directed, is the establishment and 
exaltation of Christianity upon earth. It is a funda- 
mental principle, pervading all the movements of 
nature, and controlling, to a great extent, the exter- 
nal conditions of mankind; to deny which would be 
to abandon the world’s history, past and present, to 
the chaos of chance, or to the uncontrolled, unguided 
powers of man; but to acknowledge which, is to 
admit the yoke of its discipline upon every enter- 
prise of associated effort. With reference to their 
fitness or tendency to advance the moral, that is, the 
Christian interests of mankind, the blind forces of 
nature are developed, the intelligent powers of men 
directed, and the duration of institutions measured. 
Whatever even negatively ignores this principle or 
its claims, must have a temporary, may have a very 
transient existence. It is of importance to observe 
how the most dissimilar events are united into one 
agency by this means. ‘Take, for example, two 
events in the history of the world, so strikingly in 
contrast with each other,so prominent in themselves, 


so distant in time, so different in appearance, and 
yet so remarkably similar in their ultimate cause and 
effects, that they may serve as an illustration of that 
universal principle which underlies all human events, 
and overrules or restrains all human counsels. The 
one of these events shall date far away beyond the 
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dim regions of myth and fable, and stand forth in 
the clear morning light of revelation. The other is 
the most recent of those events which mark an era 
in the world, and the most universally regarded of all 
the pageants which have recently passed beneath the 
sun. The one occurred in distrust of Jehovah, and 
in defiance of his power; the other was set forth in 
solemn recognition of His government. The one, 
amidst strife and confusion, preceded and symbolized 
that long night of human hostility and estrangement, 
which for thousands of years overshadowed the globe. 
The other proposed to strengthen the bonds of human 
brotherhood and peace. The tower of Babel, the 
unfinished monument of guilt and folly, looked down 
upon the terror-stricken actors in the one; the Crys- 
tal Palace of the world transmitted the light and 
smiles of Heaven to the theatre of the other. In a 
word, the one was the dispersion of mankind from 
the plains of Shinar; the other beat the roll of gath- 
ering nations around the trophies of human industry 
and art borne in peaceful triumph from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. But here the contrast ends. If 
miracle is inscribed upon the one, a train of miracles 
ushered in the other also. If the latter event, with 
all its minor but kindred examples of association, 
was auxiliary to the cause of human improvement, 
so was the other also. If, above all, the principle 
which required the dispersion of mankind into various 
languages and discordant nations, had regard to the 
final welfare of the race, it is still the same which 
now permits, and supplies the means of the tardy 
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reunion of the scattered tribes. Now, “what has 
been,” in the ordering of this world, “ shall be,” and 
in the course of Providence “ There is no new thing 
under the sun.” Yet a sentiment seems gaining 
ground among us, that certain physical and political, 
and of course educational conditions of the times are 
beyond a peradventure — that they are absolute, not 
relative. Whereas, the truth seems to be the reverse 
of this. If indeed there be a truth of revelation, it is 
a revealed truth that the external, and generally the 
mental condition of mankind is dependent upon the 
moral. If there be a truth of experience, it is the 
world’s experimental truth, that its outward progress 
is hedged up, impeded, inverted, excepting in so far 
as that progress may be based upon and tributary to 
the great ends to which we have referred. It is easy 
to see the bearing of this upon the proposition in 
hand. For unless the system to which it refers be 
within this line of Christian progress, by maintaining 
the supremacy of the Christian element, it must share 
the fate of all things else without that line. 

Why is it, that so late in time the spirit of univer- 
sal education is beginning to prevail, and that men 
combine their energies, with such wonderful effect, 
upon the various subjects of thought and action? 
The answer may be heard distinctly in reply to 
questions such as these :— Why did confusion con- 
found and baffle the efforts of the men of other 
days? Why did Nature refuse to open her stores of 
wealth and comfort for so many ages? Why did she 
lock up the treasures of the coal, the iron, and the 
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steam? And these replies all merge in one, which 
gathers volume and distinctness as it rolls along the 
line of ages— Nature obeys her God; and He has 
ordained, “that a kingdom descended from heaven 
shall prevail over the empires of earth,” and in so far 
as the interests of this may be advanced by the dis- 
tribution of her stores, thus far may she “ go, and no 
further.” And when giant wickedness, offspring of 
a generation which had nearly survived a thousand 
years, and capable of transmitting its fearful tenden- 
cies with a proportionate intensity ; when such mon- 
ster wickedness would undermine the welfare, or 
entail disaster upon the race, the destruction of a 
whole generation becomes the remedy ; and, break- 
ing up the “fountains of the great deep,” Nature 
“brings in her flood upon the world of the ungodly.” 
And though a final ban be put upon the waters, still, 
when banded wickedness would “ join hand in hand” 
in unbelieving enterprise, and united counsels would 
only add courage to impiety, the scattering edict 
goes forth; the tongue is degraded from its office, 
and darkens counsel by words without meaning ; 
centrifugal forces suddenly prevail; and henceforth 
distant countries become a refuge from a proximity 
recently coveted, but now feared and detested. It is 
beautiful poetry which sings of “ mountains inter- 
posed making enemies of nations, which had else, 
like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” But the 
mountains are innocent of the great offence. They 
did but point aloft toa higher cause of severance. 
And when the floods lifted up their voice in protest 
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against a nearer union, it was not the elements alone 
that uttered the prohibition ; 
‘Oh no! there was something greater, 
That spoke to the heart alone: 


The voice of the great Creator 
Dwelt in that mighty tone.’’ 


And that voice had bid the nations to be sundered; 
till, through the discipline of pride, and hatred, and 
revenge, and through the introduction of new princi- 
ples of life and action, their coming together might 
“ be for the better and not for the worse.” And when 
that period arrives, behold the mountains melt like 
wax before it, for they feel the presence of their Lord. 
The seas cease their opposition, for they recognise 
His footsteps. Christianity advances, and instead of 
barriers, the mountains pour forth their highways of 
iron, and stores of light and heat; the waters yield 
up their latent power; the lightning lends its wings 
to convey intelligence; and, of all the nameless ele- 
ments of knowledge and power still in possession of 
earth and sky, not one will continue latent, when the 
progress of Christian virtue upon earth shall enable 
men to use them in its behalf. And until that time, 
“ Procul, O, procul, este profani!” will be the only 
response to him who may inquire into their nature 
or abode. 


We know there are natural laws of matter and of 
mind; but we recognise a “higher law,” which 
directs their operation. We cannot forget that the 
advanced state of the world, and especially of that 
part of it which it is our happiness to inhabit, has 
not come down to us as a matter of course ; and that 
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not as a matter of course will it be retained. We 
believe its retrogradation to be among the possibili- 
ties; that the foundation which can alone support 
this high stage of civilization is no fixed and invaria- 
ble quantity ; that it is subject to many and great 
dangers ; and that the philanthropist, the statesman, 
and the educator will find it their highest duty to 
guard and defend it. 

How strangely blended have been the physical 
developments and the moral progress of the world! 
The giants of the race, in years and stature, and 
hardly less in mental power, have long since passed 
away. Pythagoras still stands alone, a marvel of 
intellectual greatness and success. Eloquence still 
bows to the genius of Tully. Homer is unapproached 
in song. Plato and Aristotle and Socrates are the 
princes in the kingdom of intellect. Surely then it 
was not the dwarfish state of the human mind which 
prevented those discoveries in the natural world, which 
have since been brought to bear with such wonderful 
effect upon the interests of men. Why, then, it must 
be asked, did “blindness happen in part” to such 
minds — blindness, too, in those very respects in 
which it might be supposed they would excel in 
light? The answer returns— Nature reserves her 
discoveries for the moral and spiritual interests of her 
children ; and when their condition is such as to profit 
by any of her gifts, they appear in His service who 
maketh the winds his angels — His ministers the 
lightning’s fire. And furthermore, should they fail to 
subserve these ends, or should any stage of advance- 


ment or any general institution fail to promote them ; 
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as easily as thorns and thistles were substituted for 
the flowers of Paradise ; as readily as the flood over- 
whelmed the antediluvians; as suddenly as the pro- 
gress of Babel was arrested; or by a process as little 
miraculous as that which has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the present, might the present progress 
be arrested ; and mankind be sent backward, or any 
portion of it, like the children of Israel from the bor- 
ders of the promised land, in long and disastrous 
retrogradation, into the wilderness towards Egypt. 
The sum of this review is this — Christianity is in 
league with Nature and Providence; and whatever 
institution or system would be permanent, must join 
the league. ‘Thus have we endeavored to establish 
the proposition, that the first essential element in our 
public education is, that it be thoroughly and decid- 
edly Christian. 

It has already been observed, that it is no part of 
the object of the present lecture, to discuss the meth- 
ods by which such a character may be given to it, 
under the existing conditions of our school system. 
But we are not of those who are disposed to 
find fault with those conditions. Happily for the 
cause of education, the sanction of legislatures is 
not wanting to the principle we advocate. Nor is 
the general sentiment of our people averse to it. 
Weare not yet so far removed from the days and the 
spirit of our fathers. The subject addresses itself 
chiefly to those who are actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of instruction. Nor even from these does it 
require the tedious repetition of Christian dogmas and 
duties. Far less does it admit the offensive prom- 
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inence of sectarian tenets; converting the sweet 
fountains of knowledge into the bitter waters of 
strife. Impolitic and suicidal are all such modes of 
attaining the result. Nor, on the other hand, does it 
demand of the honest and conscientious teacher a 
concealment of his private views, or of a devout and 
manly reverence for all that is sacred and holy; nor, 
worst of all, does it admit that profound indifference, 
which never refreshes the dry subjects of instruction 
with streams from 





‘¢ Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; ” 

nor kindles the light of a heavenly radiance around 
the dull pathway of youthful toil and self-denial ; 
that fatal indifference to the sacred and eternal con- 
nections of knowledge with the soul, to the fountains 
of pure and lofty motive, which ever diffuses around 
itself the death-damp of its own spiritual slumber. 

But in its views and impressions of life —its ob- 
jects, dangers, issues; of the soul —its lofty possi- 
bilities, its deep necessities, and the fearful results of 
defrauding it of its sacred rights; of Jaw — its nature, 
authority, omnipresence and unavoidable retribu- 
tions —in these respects, and such as these, how 
effectually and unostentatiously education may be 
Christian, they only know, who understand the sim- 
plicity of the highest truths, the nameless and num- 
berless methods and opportunities of illustrating and 
impressing them, and the boundless influence, in 
moulding youthful thought and feeling, of the con- 
stant presence of one of cultivated mind and heart, 
revered for his authority as teacher, and loved for his 
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character as friend. The possession of such influence 
and power it is, which gives to the teacher’s office 
all its dignity in the sight of men, and its deep re- 
sponsibility in the sight of God. 


It was proposed, as the other element of our pub- 
lic education, that it should be intellectual. 

It by no means follows, that such must of necessity 
be the character of a course of education, simply be- 
cause it occupies the mind with various objects of 
study; or even because it qualifies its recipients for 
various specific occupations. In its spirit, aims, 
tendency, it may be quite otherwise. ‘Thus the edu- 
cation of the Arab, so far as by many it would be 
called practical, was predatory ; that of the Spartan, 
martial; and even that of the Prussian, with all its 
reputed excellences, may be quite as military as 
intellectual in its spirit and results, and far more so 
in its aims. And if the prevailing motive and meas- 
ure of its acquisition be the standard by which ours 
is to be designated, may it not as safely challenge 
the title of lucrative as that of intellectual? Else 
what means the desertion of our schools by such 
multitudes of the young, when no necessity compels 
their evacuation? What means the eager haste we 
everywhere behold, to exchange the quiet discipline 


and intellectual culture of the school-room, for any 
and every opening which may present its bait of 
temptation, pride, or toil? What mean the youthful 
throngs which crowd the resorts of idleness and dis- 
sipation? What mean the hot-bed methods of pre- 
paring the young for business for which they are 
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alike unsuited by their capacity and years? Or, to 
rise a step higher in the scale of inquiries, — What 
means the tendency, even in collegiate courses, to 
exchange the text-book for the lecture — the ancient 
classics for the modern language ; to aim at compre- 
hensiveness without concentration ; at the storing of 
the mind rather than its training? I join in no la- 
mentations over the material tendencies of the age. 
We may give all honor to the enterprise which per- 
vades society, creating capital, subduing nature, 
coveting toil, and spurning the bread of idleness. 
We need not forget, that in the employments of life, 
there is a kind and degree of mental cultivation, by 
no means inconsiderable, and compensating in part 
for the want of early culture. And yet, in a land 
where the necessaries of life are of easy attainment, 
in an age which has gathered into its service all the 
philosophy of the past, and all the discoveries of the 
present; under a form of government which, more 
than any other, claims and needs to be supported by 
the clearest intelligence ; at a time when old founda- 
tions are shaking, and changes are sweeping over the 
earth with the swiftness and power of the whirlwind ; 
when we must leave to our children “the sublime 
and dangerous legacy of deciding the most moment- 


ous questions in the progress of society ; and of solv- 
ing the mighty problem of the freedom of civil gov- 
ernment ;” we surely cannot err in announcing, as a 
second requisite of our public education, that it 
should occupy the entire period from infancy to ma- 
turity, and vindicate for itself the distinction of in- 
tellectual. 
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It is not alone upon this general ground, that we 
are bound to advocate a more special regard than is 
usually paid to the element in question. It is de- 
manded alike by the happiness of the individual, the 
nature of the subject, and the ordinance of God. If 
we look to the mind itself, we shall find in its infant 
condition, its slow development, its limitless power 
of expansion, and in the permanence of its acquisi- 
tions, the most abundant evidence that the whole 
period of youth is none too long for the necessities 
of its special culture. If we look to its separate 
powers — the reason to be matured, the imagination 
to be guided, the understanding to be enlightened 
and furnished, do we not hasten to the same conclu- 
sion? If we consider the infinitude of the field of 
knowledge, or even those portions, of which, in our 
day, it should be a disgrace to be ignorant, do we 
not find the same fact written there? Or, if we 
contemplate the nature of truth, all truth, and its 
divinely-appointed relations to all that can justly 
claim to be called life, are we not more than justified 
in our opposition to that premature abandonment of 
the school and the seminary, which the prevailing 
spirit of our times invites, and which many of the 
arrangements of our public schools seem to counte- 
nance, if not to compel? 

Were we to discuss the bearings of this subject 
upon the happiness of the individual, and exhibit, 
from the intellectual perceptions of childhood, and 
from the sublimer ecstacies of those who have trod- 
den the heights of knowledge, that the perception of 
truth is among the highest enjoyments of life — we 
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might indeed be told that a public system of instruc- 
tion must regard the interests of the State, not the 
enjoyments of the individual. And yet it should be, 
at the least, at school, that the mind be directed and 
the taste formed to such free and boundless sources 
of enjoyment. And to accomplish this, there must 
be, in many cases, a vast change in the current 
modes and motives of urging on to mental attain- 
ments. 

Nor even here is it my purpose to answer objec- 
tions ; nor even to maintain the possibility of such a 
direction and aim being given to our national educa- 
tion. Yet, if it be true, that the freest government 
must be the most enlightened as well as the most 
virtuous, and if we mean to claim and maintain for 
our own this preéminence, then I believe a greatly 
increased attention to such considerations as I am 
urging will be found both becoming and essential. 

Finally, as in the previous topic, so in this, the 
proposition is enforced by the course of Nature and 
the Providence of God. ‘The teaching of Nature is 
clear upon this point. With what care has she 
guarded the rights of the mind and heart, and for- 
bidden the wresting of existence from its higher pur- 
poses, by instituting the long period from infancy to 
maturity. Minerva, from the brain of Jove, full 
armed with physical and mental equipments, is not 
the type of human entrance upon life. Nor is Na- 
ture contented with thus remarkably extending the 
period of youth ; but as if to insure the due and pro- 
tracted use of the mental powers, all her arrange- 
ments seem to have at least a secondary reference to 
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calling them into vigorous and protracted exercise. 
Else, why did not men read latitude and longitude 
on the face of the sky, instead of deciphering them 
from the hieroglyphics of suns and stars? Why was 
not the power of steam written in the beginning upon 
the surface of the waters, instead of waiting the dis- 
coveries of slowly revolving ages? Why did not the 
lightning reveal to darkened minds its willingness to 
convey the messages of men, and scatter throughout 
the world the light of truth? But Nature would 
draw her children to communion with herself. She 
would teach, and compel them to strengthen their 
living powers by the study of her laws, and reward 
their faithful exercise by the revelation of her truths. 

Here too, the subject addresses itself directly to those 
engaged in the business of Education. Let him who 
would guide the young fall in with this economy of 
Nature and Providence. Let him endeavor to res- 
cue the period of youth for the munificent purposes 
to which it was destined. Let him regard himself 
as the appointed instrument of Providence, for un- 
folding to the youthful mind its nature, its duty, and 
its destiny. Let him strive to create a thirst for 
knowledge which no shallow draughts can quench. 
Under his influence, let the most common truths be 
arrayed in beauty; the most difficult invested with 
the charms of fancy; the most abstract reduced to 
the most obvious utility; and all regarded as the in- 
dispensable nourishment of a soul that “cannot live 
by bread alone.” The statutes require a minimum 
of specific attainment to be reached and service to 
be performed. But no statute forbids, a confiding 
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community permits, and the interests of the world 
require the performance of a great deal more. In so 
doing, he need not abandon the regular routine of 
daily study, but infuse into it the breath of life. 

There needs no special apparatus of means and 
methods. If the teacher have a thorough apprecia- 
tion of his work, and a heart in his bosom, there will 
be a living inspiration in his presence. His instruc- 
tions will be the constant outgushings of a fountain. 
His “speech will distil as the dew.” Let us not be 
told that such efforts are unsuited even to the young- 
est and least cultivated minds. ‘They know but little 
of the intellectual tendencies of the young, who rea- 
son thus,—or the power of sympathy, aided by 
knowledge and virtue, in awakening and directing 
the energies of the youthful mind. ‘The changes 
wrought by a Schwartz, an Oberlin, or Fenelon of 
Cambray, are but the more obvious illustrations of a 
truth always and everywhere the same. 

When we alflirm, then, that our national education 
should be intellectual, we mean, also, that there are 
peculiar influences operating against the intellectual 
welfare of the young: the multiplied attractions and 
seductions of business and the excitements of pleasure. 
That almost all the counteracting influences must be 
exerted at school. ‘That these counteracting influ- 
ences, when rightly applied, are more powerful than 
the lower and more generally successful ones ; and 
that it is the chief work of the teacher so to develop 
and direct them, as to secure the judgment and 
preference of his pupils in favor of the pursuit of 
knowledge, for its own sake and for the sake of its 
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enjoyment, till the imperative claims of life, or the 
limitation of privileges compels its abandonment. 
We believe, if there is enough in the mental condi- 
tion and the dry abstract studies of childhood to 
secure for those studies the delighted attention of the 
child, (and who will deny this?), that there is more 
than enough in the maturer judgment, the quickened 
intellect, and the unselfish devotion of advanced 
youth, and in the divine beauty of the truths then to 
be unfolded, to secure for these an ardent and perse- 
vering pursuit. Tell us not of the undue haste of 
the young to engage in other pursuits. So must it 
ever be, till nobler sentiments are ingrafted into the 
mind, and stronger attractions presented to the heart. 
But the bowling saloon and the gymnasium will 
readily be exchanged for the hill-side and the sea- 
shore, by those who can be led thither to extort from 
each the mysteries of its birth and being, and to 
learn how 


‘¢TIn the beginning the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos.” 


Youthful curiosity and wonder may be as effectually 
aroused and gratified in the laboratory as in the 
theatre ; and if the former be deserted and the latter 
crowded, it tells but the more powerfully to the point 
Iam urging. Feminine taste and interest will lin- 
ger as delighted by the “lilies of the field,” as by the 
array of “Solomon in all his glory.” And youthful 
adventure will as readily engage in constructing a 


ladder which shall scale the sun, and in ranging the 
star-sprinkled vault of the sky, as in gaining the 
eagle’s nest, and penetrating the depths of the forest. 
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If to any ears these sayings sound like “ parables,” 
the explanation is, that education is too generally 
regarded as the mere bond-slave of traffic and ambi- 
tion; and that those who should guard its honor and 
maintain its claims, are often accessory to its degra- 
dation. And the wonder is not, that only enough is 
sought to answer the most urgent demands of busi- 
ness; but that patient and enduring youth has faith 
to undergo so much of restraint and effort, in behalf 
of an object which they are permitted to regard as so 
subordinate, and in itself so worthless. Whatever 
may be said or resolved concerning the dignity of 
our profession, it never will be acceded to merely on 
the ground of marshalling youthful hosts to order, or 
“putting them through” a given course, with refer- 
ence only to its speedy termination. Indeed, sepa- 
rate discipline from the high purposes of moral duty 
and knowledge, from its essential connection with the 
life of the spirit, and in what would be left of our 
profession I can see little else than a burden too 
“ grievous to be borne.” 

An intellectual education, then, in the sense now 
indicated,— one whose primary object shall be the 
development and culture of mind, untrammelled by 
the fetters imposed by specific and predetermined 
objects of pursuit, is demanded by the exigencies of 
our institutions, by the nature of the subject itself, by 
the happiness of its recipient, and by the clearly ex- 
pressed indications of Providence. It need hardly 
be said, that whatever system of instruction makes 
not provision for each of these demands, is wanting 
in its title to durability. Whatever system overlooks 
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them all, with its eye intent upon the sordid claims 
of gain or ambition, holding the meat more than the 
life, and the raiment more than the body, carries 
within itself the warrant of its decline and dissolu- 
tion. 

But, let the character of our education be such as 
I have described, and it is diflicult to foresee the 
causes which shall stay its progress. Its generous 
devotion to knowledge shall guard it against all the 
encroachments of a Christianity that would love 
darkness rather than light. The Christian tone and 
spirit with which it shall be endued, shall guard it 
from a fruitless and sentimental indolence, and impel 
it in the path of useful activity. It shall be emi- 
nently practical; not in the narrow sense which is 
generally attached to that term, but in that higher 
and juster sense in which all knowledge is practical, 
according to the taste and genius of its possessor or 
the wants of the times; in that sense in which the 
study of language was practical in the hands of 
Luther, to the dissemination of the word of God, 
and its consequent train of blessings; in that sense 
in which geography was practical with Columbus, 
to the laying open a new world for human habita- 
tion, and a new theatre for human development and 
freedom; or in that sense in which the culture of 
Washington was practical, to the patient and hope- 
ful struggling for the right, and the consequent free- 
dom of his country ;— practical, in that it shall enable 
millions of hearts to find enjoyment and honor in 
obscurity and toil, and reward in the consciousness 
of duty. Under such controlling influences, what- 
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ever may be the details of means and methods and 
topics of study, American education shall prepare 
the new order of mind which our age and country 
must necessarily produce for the new and all-impor- 
tant duties which must fall to its lot; and it shall not 
have been in vain that exiled Liberty sought. an 
abode, and Religion a sanctuary in our land. But, 
equal to all emergencies which may arise, superior to 
all accidents, our education and our institutions shall 
remain the mutual sureties of each other, and the 
exemplars of mankind. 

American Education! how inspiring the mention 
of its name; how vast the dimensions of its cause! 
its breadth and length and height and depth. Its 
breadth of domain! From the forest depths of New 
England how has it extended the boundaries of its 
early home! The breadth of its influence! too expan- 
sive to be hemmed in by ocean barriers, it has char- 
tered wind and wave to bear it throughout the 
world !— making its way to Africa, overleaping the 
wall of China, and causing its presence to be felt 
wherever our language is read or spoken, wherever 
our people go. Like the ocean, which makes its 
inroads upon every land, penetrating continents, sur- 
rounding islands, indenting coasts, sending the pulsa- 
tions of its mighty wave into channel, gulf and bay, 
and meeting and rolling back the rivers in their flow; 
such is its breadth! It stretches away into the past, 
and lingers among its decayed monuments, and 
gathers up the treasures of its wisdom. It pene- 
trates the future, and sheds a cheerful radiance across 


its borders. Its height is measured by the elevation 
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to which it has exalted states; by the heights to 
which it has borne the individual mind. But the 
summit of its influence is lost in that purer region 
which is beyond the view of men. It descends to 
the lowest conditions of our race. It goes down into 
the dim regions of vacancy, and sheds a gleam of 
intelligence upon the brow of hopeless idiocy itself. 
Multitudes of volcanic fires have gleamed above the 
surface of the sea; but its mighty depths have swal- 
lowed up the fiery masses, or, quenching their flames, 
has converted them into fertile islands, the abodes 
of living men. So shall our education, guided thus, 
swallow up the irruptions of ignorance and supersti- 
tion and tyranny, or convert the theatre of their 
ravages into dwellings of loveliness. Such is its 
depth! Such are the elements, and such the dimen- 
sions of the work whose name this Association bears. 
Let us never weary of surveying its foundations, 
marking well its bulwarks, telling the towers thereof, 
and urging it forward to the utmost completion of 
its design. 














LECTURE VI. 


DRAWING, A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 





BY WILLIAM J. WHITAKER, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 





In considering the subject of our present lecture, 
it is not necessary to premise that every person who 
wishes to learn to draw, requires all the talent and 
varied powers requisite for an artist. This narrow 
view of the matter has led to the mistake of making 
Drawing a somewhat exclusive study, or, what is 
generally termed, an accomplishment; and, as it is 
frequently taught, it scarcely deserves even that 
name, for it gives no power to the mind, but simply 
trains the hand to mechanical productions and me- 
chanical skill. 

It is too often made a mere dead letter, instead of a 
living, active principle, and, in place of enlarging the 
mind, and prompting the heart to investigate nature 
and her beauties, it is made all-sufficient to copy 
the thoughts of others, without attaining the power 
to express a single one of our own, or to delineate 
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faithfully the simplest object placed before our eyes. 
Such is not Drawing. 

Suppose the old masters, whose works we so 
much admire for their truth and beauty, had been 
mere copyists of the dead past, or remote antiquity 
— would it have been possible for the sublime pro- 
ductions their minds and hands have brought forth, 
to have been given to the world. Never! But in- 
stead of these we should have had innumerable 
pictures, statues, and temples all resembling each 
other, rather retrograding than advancing in form; 
for it is utterly impossible to copy faithfully unless 
we catch the spirit of the original designer, and this 
power is not given to all, any more than the poet’s 
dreams of beauty, or the nice analytic power of the 
man of science. 

In speaking of methods of imparting instruction 
in this, to me, delightful art, I advocate no individ- 
ual’s exclusive one, nor do I deny that there is merit 
in all; but I would have drawing taught universally, 
and in a manner that should be at once natural, 
truthful, and productive of the highest good to all 
who may undertake to learn. How this is to be 
accomplished, remains to be shown. How others 
who have reached high eminence in art have accom- 
plished it, let them tell for themselves. Of Claude 
Lorraine it is said, “ He studied nature from sunrise 
to sunset;” of John Van Huysum, “ He painted every- 
thing after nature, and was so exact as to watch the 
hour of the day when his model appeared to the 
greatest perfection ;” of Murillo, “He was a faithful 
imitator of nature, always true and natural;” and 
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of the illustrious Gainsborough, that “ He would 
return to his studio from a country ramble, with 
pockets laden with stores from nature’s treasure- 
house.” Stores? Yes, “frightful” weeds, “ugly” 
misshapen stones, and leaves withered and dead; 
but he saw in them beauties, and Jaid them up, 
either for future use or imitation. 

We may not all acquire the great powers of these 
great men; but shall we scorn a part, because we are 
incapable of grasping the whole? shall we refuse to 
write, because we cannot be Shakspeares and Mil- 
tons? refuse to study mathematics, because we can 
be neihter Newtons nor Franklins? deny our love of 
country, if we cannot prove ourselves Alfreds or 
Washingtons? never dare to speak, because we have 
not the eloquence of a Clay or a Webster? Such 
reasons are absurd. We must take our talents as 
they are, God-given; use them with the highest 
hopes, cultivate them for the noblest purposes, and 
with lofty aim; and if we never reach it, what 
then? ‘The winged arrow droops ere it can reach 
its destination ; and shall we, beings gifted with im- 
mortality, and created for eternity, be less than this? 
No; it may not be. We all aspire to more than we 
can reach; and if we could reach that height which 
now appears perfection, we should look so far beyond 
it then, that the perfection of our present hour would 
seem only perfect in its imperfectness. 

That Art has been admired and cultivated by all 
countries and all peoples, none can deny, as we have 
undeniable proofs of the truth of such an assertion 


in the works they have left behind them. That this 
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study has sometimes preceded writing, it would be 
no hard matter to prove. Nay it stands on the mon- 
uments of Egypt, Nineveh, and Mexico, a living 
proof of this statement. It has, in times long since 
passed away, been the very means of symbolizing 
language, and imparting instruction; and it still 
stands in the hands of the teachers of the rising 
generation of the present times, a powerful instru- 
ment of progression, if rightly used. It has been 
said that this is an age of illustration, and with 
much apparent truth ; for we have pictorial books of 
art and science, pictorial magazines and papers, and 
pictorial illustrations of invention in the various 
branches of industrial skill, and human enterprise. 
We use art everywhere ; in the temple, the school- 
house, the dwelling, in the articles of daily wear, and 
daily use in the household; and who thinks a home 
furnished if it is without a picture? Then, if it is of 
such importance as to belong to the every occupation 
and sphere of human life and activity, should it not 
be cultivated, and that with the greatest care? should 
it not be universal, that all may be enabled to appre- 
ciate the Beautiful, and made capable of being im- 
pressed and elevated by it? But a common objec- 
tion is, that all have not the power to learn. Before 
we accede so much, let us endeavor to ascertain what 
Drawing is, and what powers are requisite to enable 
us to learn to use the pencil, or crayon, with sufficient 
facility to illustrate such lessons as may require it at 
our hands. 

First— What is Drawing? Not what it is usually 
supposed to be—simple delineation of copies placed 
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before the pupil. But it is the art of representing 
truthfully any real object we see, or can remember to 
have seen, or can imagine, on a flat surface. To rep- 
resent any object drawn by another—thus copying 
only from the flat surface, will never enable any 
one, unless gifted to an extraordinary degree, to 
delineate the smallest natural object, or to express, 
by this means, any thought, however simple. But 
if it is cultivated in the right way, it will give to the 
person acquiring such a knowledge, (and that, not 
necessarily a very extended one,) the power to draw 
from nature—to delineate the flower or bud, the 
tree or shrub, the well-remembered haunts of child- 
hood, the forms of all things loved; and, besides, it 
will lead to a closer investigation of all around us in 
this garden of God; it will expand the intellect, and 
open up the deeper feelings of the heart; it will gift 
with energy those who pursue it, and afford many a 
pleasant hour to the mind, when weary and worn 
with the heavier duties of life. 

Next, the powers required to attain a knowledge 
of the art of Drawing. First, a willing, persevering 
mind ; secondly, a knowledge of geometric form; and 
lastly, sufficient patience to enable one to begin at the 
beginning, and go forward as nature prompts—from 
the seed to the germ, the germ to the young plant — 
and so on through the various stages of being, until 
maturity is reached. I know full well this does not 
agree with the popular notions of the necessary re- 
quirements, which include talent and genius, and all 
the other excuses for hard work, that the lazy mind 
is capable of inventing; but I have no faith in these 
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things, and have found in a life of sometimes hard 
and painful experience, that everything can be accom- 
plished by industry and perseverance. What there is 
not genius for, labor can do, and do right well — and 
this nobody doubts. Genius may have invented rail- 
ways, and steam engines— but labor, glorious, earnest 
labor-worship, makes the roads, and puts the machines 
in motion on them. ‘Talent may have applied steam 
to transporting ships across God’s mighty waters, and 
explained how the swift electric current might pass 
along little wires from one end of the land to the 
other, conveying thought, and transacting business 
— but it was work, skill, industry, that made them 
available; and so we might enumerate how genius 
conceives the picture and the statue, how it supplies 
thousands of ideas to mankind ; but we shall always 
have to conclude the chapter with the good old 
proverb, Orate et Laborate; and in our day we 
especially want to remember the prayer —the labor 
we seldom forget. 

But in what respect is Drawing of consequence 
to the educator? I was asked this question not 
many days ago, and answered, as I was told, in 
true American fashion, by asking another. In what 
respect is it not of importance to the educator? 
Where can the line of its utility be drawn? Take 
Geovraphy, Botany, Natural History, Geometry, 
Geology, Architecture — it goes into all these, and 
you cannot do without it. Who does not know that 
anything described is imperfect if it is not also repre- 


sented? ‘This every teacher is well aware of, from 
the exaggerated ideas children form of objects they 
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have only read of. There is not one child in a thou- 
sand, that, by reading of the little island of Britain, 
can form the most distant idea of its real size, ap- 
pearance, or grandeur. And it is a well known fact, 
that Europeans who come to America, have the 
most absurd notions of what sort of a place it is. 
The pictures they have in their minds are too ludi- 
crous to describe, and too well known to need de- 
scription from me. But if the means of knowledge 
that faithful delineation can present to the mind, 
were made bountiful use of, these errors could not 
well exist. Again, we speak to children of tropical 
plants, which they cannot get a sight of at the time 
needed, and how many get a truthful idea of their 
luxuriance and beauty? But if the teacher can step 
to the black-board and faithfully portray the objects 
spoken of, naming at the same time their extent in 
height and breadth, do you not think the impression 
is not only likely to be more correct, but also more 
enduring ? 

All things that tend to elevate education, or for- 
ward intellectual progress, are worth our most earn- 
est consideration ; and while I may speak strongly in 
favor of Art, I would by no means elevate it unduly. 
Education is like the human frame, made up of many 
members, and all I claim for the member now spoken 
of, (and | am prepared to sustain the claim,) is, its 
proper place. It has not yet had it; but it shall be no 
fault of mine if it do not find it. It has been hitherto 
an addendum to education, not part of it—a patch 
put on, not part of the whole garment ; but it is time 
it became incorporated into our educational systems, 
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and was looked to as essential to sound instruction, 
and not placed among the things that may, or may 
not be learned, according to the whim or humor of 
the individual. 

The faithful teacher knows full well how vast a 
power it gives him to conjure up living realities 
before the young mind, to incite generous criticism, 
to awaken thought, to create a love for the abstract 
sciences, to infuse into the innocent soul of childhood 
bright hopes and happy thoughts; to hang as it were 
a silver cloud of beauty over life, and make the 
remembrance of our early days a picture that shall 
soothe the rough and troubled ways of manhood, and 
soften down the asperities of declining years, and 
cause our exit from this glorious world to be a fore- 
taste of the more glorious one beyond. 

This may be called dreaming; but, if it is, it is the 
dream of waking hours, to me the blest remembrance 
of my early days; it is the light of home, the smile 
my mother wore, when she sent me forth, with kiss 
and blessing, on my mission in the world; and with 
the growth of years I find, thank God, there is no 
decline. Art is still my mistress, and a faithful one; 
for she woos me forth to Nature, and makes the heart 
bound light with love for all things, because they are 
beautiful and good. ‘The trees are still as pleasant 
and the grass as green, the flowers as fragrant and 
streams as musical, as when my mother told me 
“flowers were so beautiful, because He who made 
them was so too.” 


I love Art, because it surrounds me with Beauty; 
and for other reasons too. I can and do dream often, 
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and frankly confess my fault, and hope never to be 
rid of it. But it is useful, it aids education, it assists 
science, it forwards commerce, it glads the heart, it 
brings to us the loved faces of distant friends, it dec- 
orates our homes, and makes our temples glorious ; 
it places the fountain on the green lawn, and plants 
the glorious trees, to give refreshing shade ; it is the 
breathing forth of the innate forms of the inmost 
soul, the expression of a spark divine, a living, long- 
ing after goodness, and that goodness throned in 
beauty. 

It should be common, because all love it; and it 
would not, as it is often said, injure any by being so, 
but would answer the best ends of life the commoner 
it grew. Where, say some, would be your designers, 
if all could draw? ‘They would be more in demand 
than now; and for this reason we like beauty of the 
highest order we can possibly approach; and by all 
learning to draw, it would only elevate the standard 
of Design, and that which now passes current for 
beauty would then be cast aside as not beautiful, or 
treasured as it should be to show the growth of 
human skill. Design would be more in demand, be- 
cause it would be cheaper; and it would be as prof- 
itable to the designer, because it was in demand. 
But the artists, where would they be? Where they 
should ever be, when they are true to their mission 
on the earth —in the highest realms of holy thought, 
painting for God and immortality, not pandering to 
bad taste, or painting to live —but living to paint! 
We should then see a revival of the days of Angelo, 
Raphael, and Guido; a renewal of the sublime in 
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religion and history; a picturing of scenes that 
should elevate every beholder — pictures that should 
exalt and not degrade, arousing feelings of holy awe, 
and an acknowledgment of the presence of God in 
their works. We should then have more of those 
men, whose lives beam forth from the canvass in 
their pictures like living things, awakening thought 
that blesses, not degrades ; — things fit to look upon, 
without coming away with polluted eyes and un- 
hallowed thoughts. 

Fear not for the artists, for they have no fears for 
themselves; there is not one in this wide world that 
does not thank God from his very soul for every effort 
made to advance the cause in which he labors. 

Therefore we may strive to use Art, and make it 
everybody’s property; and if it accomplishes no 
higher end than fitting the artisan and mechanic to 
better understand the works their hands produce, it 
will not be in vain. While speaking of its utility in 
the industrial productions of our country, let me 
endeavor to show its commercial importance to this 
land. 

America is becoming every day more and more a 
manufacturing country. ‘That its progress in this 
department has been rapid, no one will be foolish 
enough to gainsay, because it would be untrue, and 
therefore unjust. 

Now what is the reason, or is there any, why it 
may not become, especially in certain departments, 
one of the first, if not the foremost in the world ? 

Cotton grows here, and is therefore cheaper and 
more available, as a commercial commodity, than it 
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can be on the other side of the Atlantic. It is man- 
ufactured, and in many instances with great care and 
skill, and yet these manufactures are not much in 
demand beyond our own shores. What is the reason? 
Surely the raw material is not improved very much 
by a transit over the ocean; therefore it cannot be 
that. But it is for other reasons, widely different from 
cost or weaving, or peculiarity of country —it is sim- 
ply from the character of the design made use of in 
printing. I have strong feelings about this, and they 
cannot be said to be selfish, when a desire is ex- 
pressed to see this, my adopted country, shine in Art 
and Manufacture both. She has all the right sort of 
stuff in her composition to do it, and do it she must. 
Her children are as tasteful as the French, and, 
thank God, much more reliable; they have French 
taste and Anglo-Saxon earnestness of character; they 
have everything to aid them in nature, and the only 
thing wanting is a determination to make use of it. 
I would not see the worn-out designs of France and 
England always used here, for they are out of har- 
mony, and consequently out of taste. Europe has 
one Flora, and America another. ‘That which is 
known, and perfectly correct in taste and design, on 
one side of the Atlantic, may be as perfectly unknown 
and incorrect in taste and design, on the other. I 
would not be understood to at all desire an exclu- 
siveness of application in this respect; but I would 
have the design of this country nationalized —I 
would have it adapted to the wants of the commu- 
nity and the necessities of the climate—I would 
have those things used in design that are known, 
15 
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and therefore more likely to be appreciated, than 
those which are quite unknown and unappreciable 
for that reason. 

But this cannot be brought about by talking. 
True, but talk is essential to promote action, and 
that action, once commenced, only needs direction 
to do its work faithfully and surely. Academies of 
Art, and Schools of Design are not the prime movers, 
as is sometimes thought, in this direction. It must 
begin lower than this; it must commence with the 
educator and his pupils in the primary schools. 
There is the place to sow the seed; its use must be 
demonstrated by practical example ; the mode of 
training, to be successful, must be efficient. And I 
will here cite one instance that occurred in the city 
of Roxbury. A lady came to me to have some talk 
about drawing, and brought her folio with her; she 
showed specimens of her work in monochromatic 
drawing, and they certainly were very finely exe- 
cuted. She stated she had learned to draw from 
nature; and on further conversation, she told me she 
did not understand perspective, or its laws. I asked 
if she could draw a little card basket of India work, 
that stood on the table. She admitted she could 
not, and, as a consequence, I would not admit that 
she could draw from nature. Now such cultivation 


in art is not only useless, but worse than useless ; it 
is a positive waste of time and labor; it is making a 
great show of nothing. Yet I do not want even to 
disparage this, although I would not use it. There 
are times when it may be useful — there are times 
when certain effects are wanted to be produced in 
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haste; then, by one who knows how to do it in tha 
right way, but has not the time, it may be made use 
of to advantage. So of copying; it is not only good, 
but absolutely essential, but not when commencing 
to learn. The first thing, it appears to my mind, to 
be done, is to attain a power of execution combined 
with original thought, and by such means a niceness 
of perception, a clear, critical taste, a careful devel- 
opment of power is attained both for the eye and the 
hand; and this is requisite to all who want to be 
able to draw well. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says of copying: “ I consider 
it as a delusive kind of industry ; the student satisfies 
himself with the appearance of doing something; he 
falls into the dangerous habit of imitating without 
selecting, and of laboring without any determinate 
object. As it requires no eflort of the mind, he slips 
over his work, and those powers of invention and 
composition, which ought particularly to be called 
into action, lie torpid, and lose their energy for want 
of exercise.” 

The opinion of such a man is worth something; 
and it is not only the opinion of Reynolds, but of 
every true artist in the world. One of my old teach- 
ers, Writing a month or two ago, tells me not to re- 
frain from drawing from nature, and says that I shall 
achieve more in one lesson from her, than all he ever 
gave me himself. 1 do not quite indorse his saying, 
but admit freely the necessity of what he recommends. 
If we cannot procure such teachers as we could de- 
sire, we can go to nature. Her tuition-fee is very low, 
she is never absent when needed, and never teaches 
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anything that has to be unlearned — which is more 
than can be said of the best teachers among us. One 
thing I would mention particularly, to guard those 
who desire to learn, from making the sad mistake of 
paying much money for literally nothing, in the form 
of perspective in one lesson, or the art of sketching 
from nature in ten or twelve lessons. It is false 
to say it can be done, it is mockery to attempt it. 
There are no more royal roads to Drawing than to 
Geometry. That Drawing, in all its branches, has 
been miserably shrouded in the dirty rags of conven- 
tional custom, I hope I have more respect for the 
truth than to deny, but that it can be learned in any 
number of set lessons is impossible. 

All may learn, but some much quicker than others; 
some have more power of execution, some keener 
perception, some greater taste, others more earnest- 
ness, time, and other things at their command. The 
only way I know of is to pursue it steadily, to go 
forward with care, to be sure of having accomplished 
one thing before another is attempted, and then no 
mistakes will be made. 

How far may we go? is a very common inquiry; 
and the only requisite answer is, — 'l'o that which 
seems to you the end of the chapter. With some it 
never begins, and consequently has no end at all. 
With many the end is the beginning, for they com- 
mence and then lay it down for ever. With others, 
who are earnest, the end is with life. There are per- 
fections beyond our most sanguine ideal of perfect- 
ness, but that surmounted, shows how much a mole-hill 
the mountain was we last passed over; and these are 
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the true spirits, the men and women whose enthusi- 
astic love of the beautiful and true invite them to 
exertion ; they accomplish a line, and so from step to 
step, until the flower and landscape, the figure and 
the group are drawn; and then opens up their own 
imagination, and there a rich harvest indeed is found. 
Then every book is filled with pictures, and every 
sheet of canvass beams with high art; shapeless 
blocks of marble possess the statue’s form, and only 
want the cunning hand to make the things appear as 
they are mirrored on the mind. ‘The daily walk be- 
comes a field of interest, and we walk the world with 
open eyes and see beauties we had never dreamt 
of; life bears a new face, and love, earnest, Christian 
love peeps out from the eyelids of the heart, until we 
indeed read 
‘* Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

There is one thing that, if Drawing were univer- 
sally taught, would be mightily improved: I mean 
Architecture. This is, of course, at present, in a 
crude state, as it must ever be in new countries. 
The beautiful villages of New England and the 
other States, show how much good taste there is 
among the people; and there is one thing that much 
delights me in going about: I mean the cleanliness 
and neatness of the cottages and dwellings, not only 
of the rich and great, but of the humble poor; but 
these will not always satisfy the increasing wealth 
and power of this great nation. She will need an 
Architecture; and I trust she will be independent 
enough to make a style for herself, and not be content 
with an imported one, and for this reason: The cli- 
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mate of America needs a different style of building 
altogether from that of the old world. ‘The summer 
has more intense heat, and the winter more cold and 
snow than most parts of Europe; therefore, such a 
style as would be suitable to England, France, Ger- 
many, or Italy, would hardly be suitable here. True, 
modifications of the many styles might be introduced ; 
but this does not satisfy the patriotic mind; it needs 
something original, and in good taste. For instance, 
we want our dwellings so arranged that they may be 
close and warm in the winter, open and cool in the 
summer; and Europe has nothing adapted to such a 
purpose. 

We want the verandah and piazza to ward off the 
winter snows and summer heats; we want them 
tasteful and strong, and adapted somewhat to the 
situation in which they may be placed; and we do 
not want to adopt, or to borrow; we want them our 
own, our country’s, and not another’s. 

In my ideas of what the architecture of this coun- 
try should be, I am borne out by the late lamented 
A. J. Downing, of Newburgh; and here let me offer 
a just, and honest tribute to the memory of one 
whom it has been my good forture to know. Mr. 
Downing’s own house is one of the finest I have seen 
in America, and its internal arrangement corresponds 
with its external appearance and situation, at once 
tasteful, elegant, and grand; and the life of its in- 
mates corresponded with the beautiful order and 
arrangement around them. Mr. D. was a Christian 
man, a perfect gentleman in manner, an artist, and a 
scholar; and America owes him a large debt of grat- 
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itude for his services and example. The days I 
spent beneath his roof, will ever be like a bright 
star in the firmament of my existence; and I bless 
God from the deepest recesses of my soul, that He 
has given us such men, and such families—so young, 
and so devoted—to not only pursue art combined 
with industrial skill, but who, by their lives, exalt 
their profession, and are exalted by it. 

The memory of the just is written on the eternal 
records of Heaven’s high chancery, but their acts 
and words are the guiding stars of the destiny of 
the races that follow them. May he find a happier 
sphere in the world he has now entered; and may all 
who knew him pray earnestly : 


‘* Lord keep his memory green.” 


Mr. Downing has done much to improve the 
architecture and horticulture of his country; and the 
best remembrance we can show, and the most grate- 
ful tribute the nation can pay him, is to follow in 
the career he had so nobly and so earnestly entered 
upon. 

One other thing in connection with the culture of 
architecture : it is ofttimes regretted that the models 
of the old world are not here to guide us in pursuing 
it. Is it to be lamented? I certainly think not. 
For the scenery of this land, and the circumstances 
of its growth, do not require any such aids. If we 
turn our eyes to antiquity, and investigate the growth 
of the arts amid the nations long, long since passed 
away, we shall find they were original thinkers, and 
cared not to borrow styles that had preceded them ; 
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but studied them only to strive and excel them in 
beauty and grace. Grecian architecture is of a dif- 
ferent stamp altogether from the Egyptian, and the 
Roman is unlike either in many respects; but that 
each has striven to improve upon the other, cannot 
be doubted. Each style bears the stamp or mould 
of the character of the nation to which it belongs. 
The Egyptian, massive, lofty, and overbearing ; the 
Greek, easy, flowing, and almost voluptuous; the 
Roman, beautiful, but stern, and unbending ; and so 
with the architecture of the feudal times, massive, 
heavy, and dark. ‘The middle ages also gave their 
peculiar characteristics to buildings — they were 
gloomy, solemn, and mystic; and who that knows 
the history and description of those times, cannot 
trace these things for himself. But are these the 
moulds in which to cast the models of this land ? 
No: for its circumstances are different altogether. 
We have no bloody remembrances to bar out, no 
despotic tools to immure, no religion that seeks to 
shut up within gloomy walls its followers, and we 
walk abroad without fear. And nature, she too 
wears a different face; her trees are loftier, her sky 
more serene, her atmosphere clearer; and this should 
be taken into account, in adopting anything to place 
in her midst. If we follow the plan of the Great 
Designer of the universe, we cannot fail to go right; 
that the ancients did it is certain, as investigation 
will prove. Of this, I will give a single illustration 
from the temples of Egypt. 

What is the reason they were carried up so high ? 
Simply, that the air might circulate more freely, and 
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not become heated to any great degree when made 
use of. 

Where was their model? In the o’erarching can- 
opy of heaven! and they were wise in adopting it. 

But an objection is often started, that these studies 
take alla man’s life. It is true, in part; but it is also 
true, that they are for the most part commenced very 
late in life, instead of being, as they ought to be, 
incorporated with the earliest lessons in our schools. 

From a want of as much elemental knowledge, 
as might be taught in one hour a week for a single 
year, the most absurd errors are daily committed, in 
almost every branch of manufacture, where decora- 
tion is made use of; and, after all our advances in 
literature, art, science, and manufacture, it is time 
such mistakes were corrected. 


I do not want, after all that has been said, to make 
all men and women either artists, designers, or ar- 
chitects. All that needs be done, is to give them as 
much knowledge of the art of Drawing, in connection 
with other studies, as will enable them to detect 
blunders when they are made, so as to prevent their 
being perpetuated. All are not adapted for the 
professions mentioned, and therefore would not of 
themselves choose them. I have heard it said,.that 
Art fosters conceit; but I must confess that I never 
saw a solitary instance to substantiate the truth of 
the statemeut. The skilled laborer is generally the 
most modest; and who does not know that the edu- 
cated man always, without exception, pursues his 
path of duty with a higher purpose than the unedu- 
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cated? The reason is apparent: the one goes on 
his way, a minister of progression to mankind, feel- 
ing a responsibility for the end that is by his labors 
to be achieved; the other considers only the quickest 
way to earn the most money with the least possible 
trouble. Education, in any department, never yet 
lifted a man above labor; but on the contrary, it 
dignifies it in his eyes, because he feels its origin is 
divine. 

There is not, however, the slighest danger of many, 
if of any at all, falling into the career of artistic 
studies, even though drawing should become common 
as household words. ‘To those who think the artist’s 
a pleasant, easy, downy path, all I have to say is, let 
them try for a year or two; and if they have not the 
patience of Job combined with high-souled enthusi- 
asm, they will soon “ faint by the way ;” for instead 
of smooth and verdant paths, they will find rude, 
craggy, unhewn ones; in place of roses, briers and 
thorns ; in lieu of pleasure, poverty, scorn, and con- 
tempt; repeated failure, blighted hope, even when 
the fair star seemed brightest; and it will be only 
by religious faith, and trust, and earnest prayer, that 
they can be borne through the many trials, to the 
temple where sits enthroned in smiles, Success. 

But there needs not be this in our way, if we are 
content with small things, because we are not strong 
enough to grasp the large ones. 

To be enabled to draw the objects around us, to 
sketch from nature, and even to take the portrait of 
those we cherish in our heart of hearts, needs not 
these trials; it needs only steady perseverance, and 
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that for comparatively a limited time. And if it can 
never be used to advantage in the utilitarian sense 
of this work-day world, it may at least serve to 
make us love beauty, and from the love of it to its 
possession is not a very wide step. 

I look back upon the past, and see the glorious 
martyrs of Art shutting themselves out from the 
world, that they might, in the quiet communion of 
their own studios, feel more deeply the spirit of holi- 
ness resting around them. I behold their works, and 
wonder not, for I feel that God was there. 

I love Beauty and admire the worshippers at her 
shrine, because I feel that the beautiful is of God, 
and that we can only fully appreciate it when we 
commune with Him, when the world is for the time 
shut out, and the spirit takes possession within. I 
may not accomplish what they did, but I have 
learned to believe that beauty permeates the whole 
universe, is present everywhere, in nature and in 
art, in the recesses of the solemn forest and the silent 
glen; looks forth from the gorgeous flowers of the 
south, and beams from the lowly weeds of the north; 
in ocean’s roar and in the rippling brook; in the 
sacred music of the cathedral worship, in the merry 
laugh of childhood, in the homes of the nobly great 
and of the honest poor; in the study and the field, 
above, below, around, and in us; it is God’s free gift 
to all His creatures— it is a talent lent, of which 
strict account will be required. It is often slighted, 
because common, when it should be prized for the 
self-same reason. 

That the love of Art is universal, is apparent in 
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every household in the land; the poor picture, the 
broken vase, the roadside grasses, the summer flow- 
ers, all attest its truth — and where shall we not find 
these? In the hut of the Indian, in the palace of the 
king, and in every place between, shall we find some 
display of taste, some mark of beauty, some silent 
tribute to its power. Then, is not this a reason for 
its culture? But it is only ornamental! So are 
flowers ; and yet, who loves them not, who does not 
delight to see them grace his table, be he high or 
low? Who loves not bright gems? But they are 
ornamental too. Their beauty and purity is their 
recommendation. Who despises modesty and vir- 
tue? None. They are looked upon as the brightest 
ornaments that grace the human kind. And so we 
might enumerate much that is ornamental, and by 
its being so, prove its utility. 

Art is to Education what flowers are to a field ; it 
garnishes and relieves it—it gladdens and beautifies 
at the same time. And in this age of utilitarianism, 
when there is so much danger of making labor not 
worship, but the worshipped, — not the prayer, but the 
God! anything that is likely to counteract such a 
tendency should not be neglected, and the general 
study of Drawing would in some degree aid in the 
development of ideality and mind, instead of mam- 
mon and utility. 

To each teacher before me I would say: If you 
cannot use it yourself, at least encourage it in your 
pupils; and should you find among their number 
any who display great aptness for it, show them that 
it must not be studied in isolation, or be used for 
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-impure purposes. If they incline to the grotesque or 
brutal, endeavor to direct to a higher purpose and a 
holier aim; if they love nature, encourage them to 
imitate her, but never allow them to outrage the 

-works of their Creator without correction. Do not 

puff them with the idea that genius can accomplish 
everything, but let them see that genius is a power, 
a gift of Divinity; but it must be combined with 
something else to render it what it should be, useful 
to themselves and mankind. Let them pursue with- 

out profaning; point out a purpose at which to aim, 
and let it be steadily followed, keeping within the 
bound sand “never o’erstepping the modesty of Na- 
ture.’ So shall its culture mingle with the great 
stream of intellectual progress, adding to it, as the 
rivulet adds to the “mighty father of waters,” not 
muddying the stream, but by its clearness purifying 
that that was already pure; not exalting any part 
over the other, but combining all in one harmonious 
whole, rendering the education of our youth what it 
should ever be, ennobling in its tendency and effect. 

In conclusion, I shall quote the words of one of 
America’s poets, who has taken a lofty view of this 


matter. 
ODE ON ART. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


When from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And crossed the wanderer’s sunless path. 
’T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke 
When her light foot flew o’er the ground, 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke — 


‘« The curse a blessing shall be found.” 
16 
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She led him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sun had never blazed ; 
The thistle shrank, the harvest smiled, 
And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 
At Art’s command to him are given ; 
The village grows, the city springs, 
And point their spires of faith to heaven. 


He rends the oak, and bids it ride 
To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock, — upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength and domes of taste. 
Earth's teeming caves their wealth reveal, 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 
And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 


In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high. 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. 
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PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


THE ANGEL WORLD, and other Poems. By the author of 
“ Festus.” 1 vol. 16mo. 59 cents. 


“ The principal poem is full of beauties, and seems to us, on a hasty perusal, to 
be far above ‘ Festus,’ in point of moral eminence at least. The commencement 
ia worthy of the subject ; and the description of a‘ Young and Shining Angel,’ 
who steps into the throng of bright immortals, seems to us to embody all that 
is holy and beautiful in poesy. 

* In his air 
Sat kingly sweetness, kind and calm command, 
Yet with long suffering blended ; for the soil 
Of dust was on his garb and sandalled sole — 
Dust on the locks of fertile gold which flowed 
From his fair forehead, rippling down his neck — 
Bedropt, defiled with cold and cave-like dew. 
One hand a staff of virent emerald held 
As *twere a sapling of the tree of life ; 
And one smoothed in his breast a radiant dove, 
Fluttering its wings in lightnings, thousand hued, — 
The sole companion of his pilgrimage. 
Silent he stood and gazed.’ 


“The shorter poems seem to us quite worthy of the author’s distinguished 
celebrity. Somebody said of Bailey—we think it was Elliott, the Corn-Law 
poet — that there was matter enough in the author of ‘ Festus’ to set up fifty 
poets ; and Alfred Tennyson wrote not long ago that he could scarcely trust him- 
self to say how much he admired y= poems, for fear of falling into extrava- 

ce. e have no doubt that the judgment of these two great authorities will 
fe tnily indorsed by the readers of ‘The Angel World’ througnout our country.” 
‘— Boston Transcrirt 
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GEORGE COMBE. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, considered in Relation to Ex- 
ternal Objects. By George Combe. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“Of the merits of .this work it is almost needless to speak, as its extensive 
adoption, as a general reading book in families and class book in schools, has 
made its reputation every where familiar. There are few books extant, the uni- 
versal introduction ot which would be productive of more benefit.””— Nat. Intzx. 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated with a fine portrait 
of the author. 2 vols. 16mo. $1.50, Cloth, $1.75; gilt, $2.50. 


“There are few living poets who can be compared with Tennyson in those 
peculiar, distinctive qualities which raise the true poet to that quick apprehension 
of spiritual beauty which furnishes him with perpetual inspiration, and to the 
giad world an overflowing song.” — Eoinsuancn Review. 


Of the living poets of England — we include not the few choice spirits of 
Scotland — Tennyson at this time occupies the highest rank, and he is destined 
to a wide and high regard.”” — Dr. Griswocp. 


THE PRINCESS: A Medley. I vol. 16mo. 50 cents. Gilt, $1. 


“ If we were to express the feeling of satisfaction with which we have just read 
every word of this beautiful, charming, and profound little book, we should be 
thought extravagant. Nor does it stand in need of any enthusiastic commenda- 
tion to secure for it a very large circle of readers ; for, of all living poets, hardly 
any has a wider or more desirable reputation in this country than Tennyson. The 
mere announcement of a new poem from his pen will send thousands on an im- 
mediate pilgrimage to their respective bookstores.””— N. Y. Trisuns. 


IN MEMORIAM. Il vol. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


“ The most exquisite creation by any man of genius during the last forty years.” 
— Epinsurcu Review. 





WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. With a Memoir by James M’Conechy, 
Esq. A new edition, enlarged. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents. Cloth, 88 cents; 
gilt, $1 25. 

“ Motherwell was a poet of the right cast—a man of fire and inspiration. 
When we read his verses we feel that the writer is not mocking us with an affec- 
tation of what he describes, but that he has surrendered himself, heart and soul, 
to the passion that carries us along with him.”?— Litenany Woa.o. 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS. lvol.16mo. 60 cents. 


MINSTRELSY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Edited by Mother- 
well. With an Historical Introduction and Notes. 2 vols. 16mo. § 1.50. 
Cloth, $ 1.75 ; gilt, $2.50. 

“In fact, it is a book which takes after the heart of almost any body who has 
one ; and with its rich Scotch brogue, and its high-strung Scotch feeling, it must 
be a hard heart that will not be touched now and then with it.” — Curonorrres. 

‘* Most of the ballads he has selected are beantiful specimens of that natural 
poetry which springs directly from the heart and imagination in words and images 
fresh and bright from Nature’s own mint. The interest of the reader is enhanced 
by feeling that he is reading poems which were sung, centuries ago, in the palace 


halls, and by the cottage hearths of a whole nation, and which formed the litera- 
ture of thousands on thousands of minds who had no other. Every thing in them 
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betokens youth of feeling. The minstrels seem to have looked upon nature 
as if it had just come from the Creator’s hand, and as if they were the first to 
exercise upon it the plastic powers of imagination and passion.” — Couaizn. 





RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


POEMS OF MANY YEARS. 1 vol. l6mo. 75 cents; cloth, 88 
cents ; gilt, $ 1.25. 

“The author, who is or was a member of Parliament, has, for the last ten 
ears, divided with Tennysun the admiration and affection of ‘Young Eng- 
and.’ His style is eminently pure, and something in the Wordsworthian strain. 

* The Lay of the Humble’ is one of the most touching things in the language. 
We never saw a thoughtful child that could read it without shedding tears ; and 
many a childlike man has wept over its simple pathos and beauty. Milnes is too 
— and sensitive not to the million. His poems are full of beauties.” 
— Fost. 





HORACE AND JAMES SMITH. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES; or the New Theatrum Poetarum. 
From the last London edition, carefully revised, with an original preface 
and notes by the authors. 1 vol. l6mo. 50 cents. 

“ In selecting one of the raciest and wittiest works of the age for republication, 
Ticknor & Co, have certainly evinced as much judgment as the whole appear- 
Oe Ge Cae taste and the perfection of the art of printing.” — 

IMES. 


WARRENIANA. 1 vol. l6mo. 63 cents. 





BARRY CORNWALL. 


ENGLISH SONGS, and other Small Poems. A new and enlarged 
edition. 1 vol. 16mo. 88 cents. 

“Barry Cornwall (B. W. Proctor) is a name that should be on every book 
shelf which at all pretends to contain the works of modern English poets, In 
his own domain he is almost unexcelled.”” — Times. 

“The songs of Barry Cornwall are too widely known, too justly prized, to be 
reviewed casually now. In contemplating them, criticism gives place to admira- 
tion, whose is silence. We had intended only to introduce a few selec- 
tions from this glorious volume — selections difficult to make, because so many 
of these songs are already household words to us all. To quote ‘King Death,’ 
‘ The Sea,’ ‘The Hunter’s Song,’ &c., would be superfluous.” — Taisune. 


EPES SARGENT. 


SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 650 
cents; gilt, 75 cents. 

“ Mr. Sargent has an admirable faculty of description ; his pictures are true 
and living, and never exaggerated. The most striking feature of his verse is ac- 
tion ; every thing moves with him. His diction, too, is uncommonly good. His 
* Life on the Ocean Wave’ is perfect; when we read it, we feel the fresh breeze 
rushing against our cheeks, and the blood starting in our veins, as the ship tri- 
umphs over the waves.””—N, Y. Trinuns. 
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HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 
POEMS. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
* One of the purest writers in America.” —Lonxpon Lzaprs. 


FANNY FORESTER. 


ALDERBROOK. A Collection of Fanny Forester’s Village 
Sketches, Poems, &c. With a fine mezzotinto portrait of the author, en- 
graved by Sartain. Ninth edition. Enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. $1.75; gilt, 
$2.50; extra gilt, $3.00. The same in 1 vol., $1; gilt, $2.25; extra 
gilt, $2.75. 

“This is one of those charming books which well deserve a place in every 
family library, and which has already won a place in thousands of hearts. The 
sketches comprised in these beautiful volumes are so full of grace and tenderness, 
so pure in their style, and so elevated in their tone, that none can read them with- 
out delight and profit. We hazard little in saying that the touching story of 
*Grace Linden,’ which properly leads the cellection, is scarcely — ~~ in 
beauty by any thing in the works of Maria Edgeworth or Mary Russell Mitford. 
There are a great many other sketches in the volumes that deserve special praise, 
as we will not deal in particulars when all are so admirable.””— So, Lit 
FAZETTE. 





THE SOLITARY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ, or the Real Robin- 
son Crusoe. By the Author of Picciola. Translated from the French by 
Anne T. Wilbur. 1 vol. l6mo. 50 cents 





MEMORY AND HOPE. A beautiful volume, referring to child- 
hood. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.00. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DOMESTIC LIFE, and other 
Stories. By the authors of “ Rose and her Lamb,” “Two New Scholars,” 
&c., &c. Contents: Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life; The Secret of 
Happiness; Laura Seymour; The Intimate Friends ; Shadows and Reali- 
ties ; Sketches of Character, or Who is Free? 1 vol. 16mo. cents 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


ORATIONS AND SPEECHES. “Another time perhaps shall 
come, worthier than ours, in which, hatreds being subdued, Truth shall 
triumph. With me desire this, O reader, and farewell!” —Lxisnitz. 2 
vols. l6mo, §$ 2.50. 


“We have Mr. Sumner’s printed discourses before us, and can testify from 
personal knowledge to their singular merits. They are pregnant with thoughts 
of profound and universal interest. They are not productions to be laid aside 
with the occasion that called them forth, but to be preserved for our future in- 
struction and delight. They derive this quality, in a great measure, from those 
characteristics of the author’s mind—his earnestness, the union of moral fear- 
lessness and intellectual caution in the statement of his opinions, and his rever- 
ence for original principles in comparison with popular custom or fashionable 
belief.” — New Yor Tnisune. 
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“ The oration of Mr. Sumner, for taste, eloquence, and scholarship, as well as 
for fearless intrepidity, has been rarely equalled in modern harangue.” — Cuam- 
pers’s EninsuncH JournaL. 

* Such men as Victor Hugo, Richard Cobden, and Charles Sumner have much 
to do with the future of their respective countries.” — Lonpos Heratp or 
Prace. 





THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. Vol- 
umes already published :— 
L THE CONFESSIONS OF AN Ene- | IV. THE CSARS. 
LisH Opium EATER, and THE 


SusPiRia DE PROFUNDIS. V. LIFE AND MANNERS. 
Il. THe BIOGRAPHICAL Essays. VL & VIL Literary REMINIS- 
Ill, THe MISCELLANEOUS ESssAyYs. CENCES. 
Each 75 cents. 


“ Who that knows any thing of recent literature does not appreciate De Quin- 
eey as a man that stands alone and unapproachable in his sphere, a sphere that 
is, in itself, a magician’s island, filled with strange and beautiful visions, and 
beaten all around by the waves of a deep, shadowy, and lonely ocean of power, 
that sound forever against the shore, in a strong, sweet, and melancholy music ? 
The wild and the simple, the marvellous and the familiar, the nearest impulses 
with most remote associations, fresh spontaneity with elegant and various learn- 
ing are mingled in the matter of De Quincey’s writings as the mind of no living 
man could mingle them, and the spirit of them finds expression in a style of such 
weird-like pathos, of such manly, yet mournful eloquence, as comes from the 
depth of a genius in which the fountains of the heart have been terribly opened, 
in which th ugtt has been purgatory on the margin of despair, escaped, and to 
— aw has been at once penance, consolation, and confession.” — 

exry GiLes. 





DR. GREENWOOD. 


SERMONS OF CONSOLATION. By Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
D. D., Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. Third edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1; gilt, $1.50. 

“We shoulc be on to know that this treasury of wisdom and holy thought 
was in the homes of all the people, without distinction of name or sect. It be- 
longs to the universal brotherhood of the afflicted.”” — Curistian ReGister. 


“ This is one of the best volumes of sermons for family reading we ever read ; 
and its rapid passage to a third edition shows how soon it has taken hold of the 
public mind. Dr. Greenwood’s character had a sweetness, sanctity, and gentle- 
ness which jally fitted him to carry light and consolation into the house of 
mourning. His sermons breathe the very spirit of peace and holiness. The style 
is exquisite. The volume cannot be read without having its tone of serious 
thought and devout aspiration insinuated into the most worldly mind, by ‘ a pro- 
cess of smoothness and delight.’ ” —Granam’s Macazing. 





MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Poet Laureate, 
D.C.L. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Edited by Henry Reed. 2 vols, 
lémo, Cloth, $2.50 

« It is natural that the admirers of Wordsworth should have looked with high- 
raised expectations for his promised memoirs, the volumes of which are now 
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before us. And we believe that all their anticipations will be fully realized. It is 

a delightful work, giving us a key to the *s true character, and making us 

acquainted, as it were, with his inner self It is filled with references to his 

poems, for his works were his life. ‘His poems are no visionary dreams, but 

~~ realities. His poetry had its heart in his life, and his life found a voice 
his poetry.’ ”? — Arsany Reoistxa. 





MRS. PUTNAM. 


RECEIPT BOOK, and Young Housekeeper’s Assistant. New 
and enlarged edition. 1 vol. l6mo, Price 50 cents. 


* No family will long be without this capital book, the members of which have 


opus and proper estimate of what constitutes good cooking.”’”— New Yous 
IRROR, 


“The author says in the preface that ‘ it is the result of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in housekeeping. The receipts which it contains were in a great part origi- 
nally written down for her own convenience ; others, from time to time, have 
been added, with the hope that they might be of service to her daughters.’ 
All the receipts have been tried ; there are a good number of them, and each one 
must be a valuable assistant to housekeepers. There is no better book in print 
for family use.””»— Boston Daity ApvearisEnr. 


“ Being somewhat of an amateur in gastronomical matters, we have caused 
various experiments to be tried after Mrs. Putnam’s directions. They convinced 
us that the lady writes from experience, and not from theory, She is, moreover, 
economical, and therefore a valuable directress for families.”— Newarx Dai.y 
ADVERTISER. 





THE BOSTON BOOK. Being Specimens of Metropolitan Litera- 
ture. Illustrated by a fine steel engraving, designed by Billin Among 
the authors are George 8S. Hillard, Edward Everett, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
N. P. Willis, Jacob Bigelow, R. C. Winthrop, R. W. Emerson, Henry W. 
Longfellow, John Pierpont, Charles Sumner, J. T. Buckingham, Wm. Cros- 
weil, N. L. Frothingham, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, J. G. Whittier, oO. 
Ww. Holmes, Ephraim Peabody, Charles Sprague, Daniel Sharp, Wm. H. 
Prescott, H. T. Tuckerman, R. H. Dana, Jared Sparks, George Putnam, 
Andrews Norton, George Lunt, &c., &c. 1 vol. 12mo, Price $1.25. 


“ This volume cannot be surpassed by a London Book, certainly not a hed 
by the collected writings of any other British city.” — Maar Russet Mitrorp. 





ANGEL VOICES; or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the World. 
After the Mode of Richter’s “ Best Hours.” Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. Price 38 cents, cloth; gilt, 50 cents ; extra gilt, 62 cents, 

“ This is a neat little volume of pious remembrances, published in a very taste- 
ful style. It contains a vanety of selections, both in poetry and prose, calculated 
to exercise a softening and comforting influence upon the human heart in the 
enjoyments of life and in the solemnities of death. A little bouquet for the 
bosom of a dying Christian.” — N. Y. Mirron. 


MEMOIR OF REV. JOSEPH BUCKMINSTER, D.D., and of 
his Son, Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. 
Second edition. 1 vol. l6mo. $1.25. 


“¢ One of the most touching books we ever read. As an example of biography 
its superior does not exist.”” —Srectaror. 
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HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, or Sketches 
of Prominent Female Missionaries. By Daniel C. Eddy. Contents: Har- 
riet Newell; Ana H. Judson ; Esther Butler; Elizabeth Hervey ; Harriet B. 
Stewart; Sarah L. Smith ; Eleanor Macomber; Sarah D. Comstock ; Henri- 
etta Shuck ; Sarah B. Judson ; Annie P. James; Mary E. Van Lennep; Em- 
ily C. Judson, 1 vol. J6mo. Price 75 cents ; gilt, $ 1.25. 

“ This is one of the most interesting volumes about missionaries that we have 
seen for several years. Here is a galaxy of heroines, more glorious than the 
knights of the Round Table.” — Aruas. 

“ Full of interest and instruction. The memoirs are generally brief, but very 
comprehensive, and present some of the most touching yet ennobling and inspir- 
6 instances of female devotion and virtue to be found on record.”?—Sarem 

EGISTER. 





A BOOK OF HYMNS for Public and Private Devotion. Fourth 
ee By Rev. Samuel Longfellow and Rev. Samuel Johnson. Price 
cents, 


CHAPEL LITURGY. Book of Common Prayer, according to the 
Use of King’s Chapel. New and beautiful edition, in octavo. $2.50. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 


—e— 


JACOB ABBOTT. 


JONAS’S STORIES. Related to Rollo and Lucy. With engrav- 
ings. 18mo. 38 cents, 


JONAS A JUDGE, or Law among the Boys. With engravings. 
18mo, 38 cents. 


JONAS ON A FARM IN SUMMER, With engravings. 18mo. 
cents, 


JONAS ON A FARM IN WINTER. With engravings. 18mo. 
38 cents. 





JACK HALLIARD. Voyages and Adventures in the Arctic 
Ocean. With engravings. l6mo. 38 cents. 


LAMBERT LILLY’S HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES. With numerous engravings. 18mo. 38 cents. 


LAMBERT LILLY’S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 
With numerous engravings. 18mo. 38 cents. 


LAMBERT LILLY’S HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. With numerous engrav- 
ings. 18mo 38 cents. 
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LAMBERT LILLY’S HISTORY OF THE WESTERN STATES. 


With numerous engravings. 18mo. 38 cents, 


LAMBERT LILLY'S STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. With numerous engravings. 18mo. 38 cents, 


MARY HOWITT’S BIRDS AND FLOWERS, and other Coun- 
try Things. With engravings. 12mo. 50 cents. 


OLYMPIC GAMES. A Gift for the Holidays. By the author of 
* Poetry for Home and School,” &c. lé6mo. 50 cents. 


PARLEY’S SHORT STORIES FOR LONG NIGHTS. With 
eight colored engravings. l6mo. 50 cents; uncolored engravings, 40 cents, 


PARLEY’S SMALL PICTURE BOOKS, with colored frontis- 
pieces. Printed covers. Eight kinds, assorted. $9 per gross. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——9—= 


BUMSTEAD’S SECOND READING BOOK IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 18mo. 17 cents. 


BUMSTEAD’S THIRD READING BOOK IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 18mo. 17 cents, 


EDWARD'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. By the author 
of “ Theory of Teaching,”’ “ Poetry for Home and School,” &c. 25 cents. 


GOOD’S BOOK OF NATURE. Abridged from the original work. 
With questions for the use of schools and illustrations from original designs. 
16mo. Half morocco, 45 cents. 


MURDOCH AND RUSSELL’S ORTHOPHONY:; or the Cultiva- 
tion of the Voice in Elocution. New and improved edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Half morocco, embossed, 75 cents. 


PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part I. 18mo. 10 cents. 
PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part II. 12mo. Half 


morocco, 25 cents. 


PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part III. 12mo. Half 


morocco, 25 cents. 


PALMERS MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part IV. 12mo. Sheep, 
cents. 


RUSSELL’S (WILLIAM) LESSONS AT HOME IN SPELLING 
AND READING. Two Parts in one. Square l6mo. 16 cents, 








